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WINTON SIX Model 21—Now Ready 





 caaened | A New Beauty for 1915 


"| “\HE rare beauty of this car challenges admiration. All the sterling 
features of Winton construction are retained in Model 21. ‘The en- 
larged radiator and bonnet blend into a pleasing unit with the new 
body, which is of singularly attractive design. ‘The raised stream-line panel 
has been seen heretofore on limousines only. Doors are wider and swing on 
concealed hinges. No outside handles. Seats are roomier. The cowl 
board arrangement is new. A tonneau light is provided. Springs are 
always automatically oiled by Dann cushion inserts. Wheel base 136 inches 
(on four-passenger and runabout cars, 130 inches). Especial provision 
has been made for the most satisfying comfort. 


Note the Equipment : 


Electric starter, or Air starter. You may have your choice without extra charge. 
Complete electric lighting system. One-man top of finest mohair; has easily 
handled curtains. New-design rain-vision glass front. Klaxon electric horn, 
concealed under bonnet. Waltham eight-day clock, with highest-grade watch 
movement. First-grade Warner speedometer. Improved tire carriers at rear. 
Demountable rims. Tires—37x5-inch, all around. Power-driven tire pump. 
Full set of tools. The price of the five-passenger car is $3250 fully equipped, and 
—You may write your own guarantee. 


Write for 1915 catalog ; now ready. 


The Winton Motor Car Company, 


19 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Direct Factory Branch Houses in 20 Leading Automobile Centers. 
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—And We Deliver Free Anywhere 
in the United States 


uy gives us pleasure to announce that in addition 

to the many improvements already incorpo- 
rated in the New Companion 
Sewing Machine, the following 
new and important improve- 
ments have been added. It is 
worthy of note that these im- 
provements are added without 
an increase in the low price of the machine. 
NEW AUTOMATIC TENSION RELEASE. The only Automatic 


Plate-Tension Release in the world. This is an exclusive New 
Companion invention, and can be obtained on no other machine. 


NEW SHUTTLE EJECTOR. A great convenience. No more 
prying out shuttle with scissors. 

NEW STEEL PITMAN ROD. With Ball-Bearing and Ball and 
Socket connections. Increases strength and easy running. 
NEW SPRING HEAD LATCH. Holds machine head er in 

ing. 


position, and renders easy access to under movement for oili 


NEW RECESSED DRAWER PULLS. No protruding knobs to 
catch and tear. Will not tarnish like metal handles. 
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We offer four high-grade styles of these improved 
machines, prepay all freight charges to any railroad 
freight office in the United States, warrant each im- 
proved machine 25 years, and sell at a very low price. 


Style No. 24% 


WARRANTED 25 YEARS 





How all this is accomplished can best be told in our new illustrated circular, which 
is free to any reader of The Companion. To get this information, simply send a 
postal stating that you will be interested to receive further information regarding 
the improved New Companion Sewing Machine. Tens of thousands of homes all over the country use and recommend this machine. If a New Companion has 
not been sent into your town, ask for our Special Introductory Price. Write to or call at Sewing Machine Department. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus paces BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PERORHROREBORHRORERORHRORHBOREE ORE PHO LAROREBORE 
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OR about a week the 
fF Blackfeet had been at 

Fort Benton, trading their 
fine buffalo skins and their 
winter catch of various furs; 
then they had packed up and 
trailed northward. They were 
to hunt buffalo on the plains of 
the Marias, in order to get 
hides to tan into leather for 
new lodge skins; and then 
they were to move up to the 
foot of the Rockies to get new 


lodge poles. Pitamakan, of 
course, went with his people. 
He had not been gone 


twenty-four hours before the 
‘blues’? had a solid grip on 
me. I sorely missed my friend. 
He and I had recently returned 
from a trip to the Apache land 
with José Perez, a Spaniard 
who had long been a valued 
employee of the American Fur 
Company. We had had many 
adventures in the ‘‘Always- 
sunny-land,’’ and Pitamakan 
had killed several enemies who 
had attacked us. 

As the spring trade was 
over, there was nothing for me 
to do at the fort. I lay round, 
and thought of the days of 
adventure Pitamakan and I 
had had when we journeyed 
to the Apache land, or when 
we had gone to the western sea 
to seek the fish-dog skin. 

‘Our son is uneasy; his 
heart is away down,’’ said 
Tsistsaki to my uncle one eve- 
ning as we sat in our quarters 
before a small blaze in the 
fireplace. 

‘*T have noticed it,’’ Uncle 
Wesley replied. ‘‘He hasn’t 
enough todo. But that is not 
a trouble difficult to remedy. We will appoint 
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DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


“I HAVE WITNESSES HERE TO PROVE 
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@ On the WARPATH 


James Willard Schult 


In “Ten Chapters . Chapter One 
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ALL THAT |! AM ABOUT TO RELATE." 


‘‘My father and mother send you all kind|again to the Pacific, or to the far south, or | 


him post hunter, in order to occupy his time.’’ | greeting,’’ he answered. ‘‘As to news, there perhaps to the muskegs of the far north.’’ 


‘‘But that would take Old Man Revois’s job 
away from him,’’ I objected. 

‘*Never mind about that. The old fellow is 
also ‘uneasy’—as your aunt says. I’ll send 
him out to trap beaver for a time. ’’ 

So in the morning I went out to make a 
killing of meat for the fifty or more inhabitants 
of the fort. Two men followed me with Red 
River carts. We were back at the fort long 
before night, with the carts piled high with 
all the buffalo and antelope meat that the 
straining cart horses could pull. But I took 
no joy or pride in my success; the day had 
long passed when the hunting and killing of 
big game gave me pleasure. 

As a rule I hunted every third day; it was 
astonishing what an enormous amount of meat 
the employees at the fort and their Indian 
families consumed. With the exception of wild 
berries and pommes blanches,—an edible root 
found on the prairie in the spring,—meat was 
Virtually their only food. The day had not 
yet come when flour, bacon, beans and sugar 
could be purchased in Fort Benton. 

! had been post hunter about a month, and 
the monotonous killing of buffalo and antelope 
was becoming daily more irksome to me, 
when one evening, as we were eating supper, 
who should come in with a ‘‘How! How!’ 
of cheery greeting but Pitamakan himself. 
How! How!’ we cried, and Tsistsaki 
Jumped up and embraced him. She was his 
aunt, as well as mine, you will remember. 

“Sit down and eat with us, my son,’’ Uncle 
Wesley said. 

Tsistsaki hurried to get another plate of 
pemmican, and some more well-browned roast 
buffalo ribs from the fireplace. As Pitamakan 


took his place beside me, I gripped his hand, | 


bat said nothing. We understood each other 
without the use of words. 

4, Lain So glad you have come, nephew !”’ said 
lsistsaki. ‘*Now tell us all the news.” 





| is little. The hunters have killed many buffalo, | 
| and the women have almost enough leather for | 
| hew lodges. We move camp to the mountains 
for new lodge poles soon, and from there we 
will trail down to the Two Medicine to hold 
the medicine lodge ceremony. Day before 
yesterday a war party of thirteen Assini- 
| boins was discovered sneaking toward our 
| horse herds; we killed them all. ’’ 

‘*How about the hunters—are they getting 
many beavers?’’ Uncle Wesley asked. 

‘*There are perhaps five or six hundred 
skins in camp, and when we go to the moun- 
tains we will catch a great many more of the 
| woodcutters,’’ Pitamakan said. The answer 
| pleased my uncle; there would be a good fall 
| trade at the fort. 

I could plainly see that Pitamakan had 
something important on his mind — that he 
had not come to us merely to gossip; and 
| when we all rose from the table and moved 
| toward the fireplace, I whispered to him, 
| ‘*'Tell me quickly what you have to say; you 
|make me uneasy, waiting to hear what it 
| is. ” 
| Pitamakan waited until my uncle had lighted 
| his pipe, and then said to him, ‘‘Sleeping 
| Thunder, chief of whites, have pity on| 
| me!” 

‘“‘Ah. I listen,’? Uncle Wesley answered. 

| ‘It is this. We are soon to build the lodge 
for the sun—the great medicine lodge. As 
| you know, at that time all the warriors will | 
count their coups. I, too, want to count mine, 
| for I have killed many enemies. Have pity, 
|and allow Ah-ta-to-yi and José, the Spaniard, 
| to be with me, that I may prove by them that 
| all I say is truth.’’ 

‘*Who would kill the meat—and who would 
finish that new adobe stable, should I let them 
go? And, once gone, do you think I should 
set eyes on my boy, here, for a year or so? 
| I’d soon be hearing that you and he were off | 








| eracy. 


‘*No, you wouldn’t, uncle,’’ I putin. ‘‘Just 
let me do as he asks, and I promise that I will 
not go outside of the Blackfoot country. ’’ 

“*Oh, let them go!’’ Tsistsaki exclaimed. 
‘*And I,—oh, dear man,—chief of my heart, 
let me go with them! It is three years since 
I have attended the medicine lodge, and I 
want to pray and sacrifice to the sun.’’ 

Uncle Wesley dropped his pipe, bowed his 
head, and raised his hands, with the palms 
held outward. ‘‘Enough!’’ he cried, and let 
his hands fall heavily upon his knees. ‘‘Go. 
Go, all of you. I would have refused, had it 
not been for you, Tsistsaki. Woman mine, 
well you know that I can refuse you nothing. ’’ 

At that, Tsistsaki put her arms round his 
neck, and told him that he was the best and 
kindest man that ever lived. 

Pitamakan went back to camp the next 
morning, and a week later Tsistsaki and I, 
with a dozen or more Blackfeet who had come 


bottom of the Two Medicine River, where 
the great annual religious festival was to be 
held. We arrived there on the same day that 
the tribe came down from the mountains where 
the men had been cutting lodge poles. We 
found there also the whole Kai-nah, or Blood 
tribe, another branch of the Blackfoot confed- 
They, and the Blackfeet proper, and 
the Pi-kun-i, or Piegans, were one and the 
same people, divided into three tribes. The 
Blackfeet lived for the most part on the North 
Saskatchewan and Red Deer rivers; the Bloods 


| lived on the Old Man’s, the St. Mary’s, and 


South Saskatchewan rivers, in what is now the 
Province of Alberta, Canada; and the Piegans 
wandered north and south from the northern 
tributaries of the Missouri to the Yellowstone 
River. However, the two northern tribes also 
frequently wintered on the Missouri tributa- 
ries, and even between it and the Yellowstone, 
much to the disgust of the Hudson’s Bay 
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Company, which thereby lost 
to the American Fur Company 
a whole winter’s take of robes 
and furs—a loss of three or four 
hundred thousand dollars. 

As we looked down into the 
Medicine Rock bottom that 
evening, a grand sight met our 
eyes. About fifteen hundred 
new, snow-white lodges formed 
a great circle round a smooth, 
grassy part of the bottom, in 
the centre of which the sacred 
lodge was to be built. The 
Blood tribe formed the north- 
ern, the Piegan the southern 
side of the circle; the lodges of 
each band of the two tribes 
were closely grouped round the 
lodge of its own chief. The 
Piegan tribe was divided into 
twenty-four bands, of which 
the principal ones were the 
Kut-ai-im-iks—Never Laugh; 
the I-nuk-siks — Small Robes; 
the Ni-taw-yiks—Lone Eaters, 
and the Ni-tik-skiks— Lone 
Fighters. At this time Big 
Lake, chief of the Never Laugh 
band, was also head chief of 
the tribe. White Wolf, Pita- 
makan’s father, was chief of 
the Small Robes. 

When we reached the foot of 
the hill that ran from the high 
prairie into the bottom, Tsist- 
saki and I threaded our way 
through vast numbers of 
picketed and loose horses, and 
through a maze of thickly clus- 
tering lodges, where children 
were playing, and men and 
women were hurrying on vari- 
ous errands. We knew that the 
band of the head chief was in 
the centre of the half circle 
formed by the Piegan tribe, 
and that the lodges of the Small Robe band 
were near it on the east. So we had no diffi- 
culty in finding the lodge of White Wolf, which 
was the largest of the group. 

We were received at the lodge with open 
arms. The women, Tsistsaki’s relatives, rushed 
out and embraced and kissed her, and Pitama- 
kan gave me a grizzly-bear hug before he 
ordered me inside; he said that he would take 
care of our horses and saddles. White Wolf, 
of course, did not come out to greet us, for 
that would have been a breach of Blackfoot 
etiquette. But the moment we passed within 
the doorway, he gave us a hearty welcome, 
and bade me sit beside him on his left—the 
place for exceptionally honored guests. 

The women of the lodge at once began to 
prepare a meal for us. On Pitamakan’s en- 
trance we all talked at once, asking each other 
the news. I had little to give, except that 
three more steamboats had recently arrived 


| at the fort, freighted with goods for the coming 
| winter trade, and that three, and perhaps four 
in to trade, started for the Medicine Rock | 


more boats were due to arrive during the 
approaching high water. 

‘“‘That is indeed good news,’’ said White 
Wolf. ‘‘There will be plenty of trade stuff 
for us all. If you will call on Eagle Ribs, the 
Blood chief, and tell that to him, I think you 
can induce him to hunt in the Missouri River 
country this coming winter, and to trade at 
your post.’’ 

I made up my mind that if a vivid description 
of gayly colored prints, fine blankets, arms 
and tobacco would do any good, we would 
have that Blood trade the coming season. 
And I may as well say here that we got it. 

While we ate our evening meal of meat, soup, 
and fresh service berries, the women did most 
of the talking. They told Tsistsaki, among 
other things, that seven Piegan women and 
five Blood women had united to offer the great 
lodge to the sun. The Bloods had brought 
from the north seven hundred dried buffalo 
tongues, and the Piegan women had almost a 
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thousand ; there would be enough of the sacred 
meat for everyone in the great gathering. 

For two moons and more, the hunters had 
been turning over to certain medicine women 
the buffalo tongues they got, and the women, 
with the help of several medicine men, or 
priests of the sun, had, after many prayers, 
reverently cut them open in order to dry them. 
While preparing each batch of buffalo tongues, 
they sang one hundred sacred songs. 

There was much visiting in the big camp 
that night. White Wolf had many Blood 
friends, and singly, or in groups, they all came 
to chat and smoke with him. 

Early the next morning preparations for the 
festival began. First two large sweat lodges 
were built in the centre of the big circle, 
facing the east. One was placed behind the 
other. The framework of willows was put up 
—one stick ata time; one warrior after another 
brought a single stick, and each man, as he 
stuck the butt end of the piece into the ground, 
counted a coup, that is, related an especially 
brave deed that he had done. Then the 
framework of the lodges was covered with old 
lodge skins; on top of each was placed a 
buffalo bull skull; one-half was painted black 
and one-half red, as a symbol of the sun, who 
rules the world, and of the moon, his wife. 
After the women had heated some stones, a 
number of the most prominent warriors went 
inside the lodges with several] medicine men, 
and the hot stones were rolled in after them. 
The medicine men sprinkled the stones with 
water, and as steam rose, they prayed for the 
success of the medicine lodge, and for health, 
prosperity, and long life for all the people. 

On the next day two more sweat lodges 
were built in line with thé other two lodges, 
but about two hundred feet west of them.: In 
these two lodges more prayers were offered as 
the steam rose. Then everything was ready 
for the building of the big sacred lodge for the 
sun. It was on that day that José Perez 
arrived with his family, and with all the 
women of the fort. 

‘« There are some unhappy men down there, ’’ 
he said to me. ‘‘They don’t like to cook their 
meals. They have been waited upon so long 
by their women that they have forgotten how 
to do anything except to eat, and then lie down 
and smoke !’’ 

During the two days of prayer in the four 
medicine sweat lodges, the young men had cut 
the posts and roof poles for the big sacred 
lodge, and now, early in the morning, women 
began dragging them with their travois horses 
to the space between the sweat lodges. The 
young men accompanied them, sang war 
songs, and shot at the posts and roof poles. 

Many hands made quick work of building 
the lodge. The twenty-foot crotched centre 
post was first put up, then the seven-foot wall 
posts that encireled it. A rail was laid from 
one to another of the wall posts, and then the 
roof poles were run from the rails to the top 
of the centre post, and covered with brush. 
The lodge was now finished, except for a small 
room of tightly woven brush, built later in 
the rear part of the lodge for the medicine 
man who was to be chief of the ceremonies. 

There he was to fast for four days. It was 
his duty to paint black the faces of the people 


as they came to him, two by two, and to pray | 


to the sun for their long life and happiness. 
He was also supposed to make good weather. 
If heavy clouds appeared, he would rush from 


his retreat, blowing a whistle made of a bone | 


frum an eagie’s wing, and command Rain- 
maker to take away his threatening clouds. 

In fulfillment of their vows to the sun, the 
seven Piegan and five Blood women now took 
_ up their residence in the big lodge, there to | 
remain and fast for the four days of the cere- 
mony. For one reason and another, such as 
the sickness of a relative or the absence of a 
loved one on the war trail, each of them had, 
during the year, promised the sun that if it 
would make the sick person well, or help the 
warrior to return safe home, she would build a 
great lodge in its honor. 

The great piles of dried buffalo tongues had 
been brought into the lodge, and the medicine 
women soon cut them into very small pieces. 
The people now began to enter the place, 
singly, by twos and threes, and in little groups. 
if they wished it, they were painted with black 
by the head medicine man, and then each re- 
ceived from him a morsel of the sacred tongue. 
Upon receiving it, each person held it up 
toward the sky for a moment, while he prayed 
to the sun, Old Man, and Ground Person— 
mother earth—for a long and happy life. He 
then ate a part of the morsel, and put the | 
remnant into the ground, with the words, 
‘This sacred tongue I give to you to eat, | 
Great Mother. ’’ 

Those who came to partake of the sacred 
tongue brought presents for the sun, and soon | 
the top of the centre post of the lodge and the | 
roof were bright with gayly colored articles 
of dress, beautiful war bonnets, plumed shields, 
beaded moccasins, fine robes and blankets, and 
even weapons. Nothing was too good to sacri- 
fice to the sun, giver of life and maker of light 
and heat. 

**Come, let us all go and make sacrifice; let 
us go early,’’ said Tsistsaki on the first morn- 
ing of the four days. ‘‘You, too, Ah-ta-to-yi. 
You have much for which to thank the sun.’’ 


So I entered the sacred lodge with her, and | Pitamakan was called to feast with some 
White Wolf and his family. Side by side, | friends in the Blood camp. Some time after 
Pitamakan and I had our faces painted. | he answered the summons, I became restless. 
Pitamakan offered the scalp of one of the [ The night was very warm. The small blaze 
Navajos he had killed; I gave a beaded buck- | in the fireplace made the lodge oppressive; I 
skin shirt that I had outgrown. As I tied it | stood the heat and the chatter of the women 
to a roof pole, there was a general murmur of | as long as I could, and then went out for a 
approval from the crowd. ‘‘He is one of us.’’ | stroll about camp. I wrapped a blanket round 
‘*A true Piegan.’’ ‘‘He gives generously to | me, in the Indian fashion, so that I should not 
the Above One.’’ | be set upon by the savage dogs that guarded 

Meanwhile, the Piegan warriors had begun | every lodge. 
to count their coups at the south of the lodge;| Turning to the right, I wandered through a 
and to the north of it the Bloods told their | | part of the Piegan camp, then through the 
deeds in battle; some of the warriors, with the | half circle of the Blood camp, and round into 


they described. It was all very interesting. | Big Lake’s lodge. I was passing a lodge that 

Inside the lodge, other warriors were endur- | was small and dimly lighted, when I heard 
ing terrific pain in fulfillment of vows. Some | | some one mention Pitamakan’s name; at that, 
had been ill; others had been so sorely pressed | I stopped to listen. 
by the enemy that there had seemed no way | ‘*Yes, of course he lied,’’ the speaker was 
of escape; and in their hour of distress they | saying. ‘‘Pitamakan never killed any seven- 
had promised the sun that if he would save | teen enemies. I very much doubt if he has 
them they would ‘‘swing’’ in his honor at the | killed two, even. And that white boy, that 
next medicine lodge. In the breast of each | friend of his, Ah-ta-to-yi; and José, the 
warrior who had made the vow, the chief medi- | Spaniard, who were his witnesses! Of course 
cine man cut slits in which he inserted wooden | 
skewers that were fastened to the top of the | 
centre post with ropes. Thus the warrior was | 
suspended from the ground, sometimes shriek- 
ing with pain, until the skin broke and released 
him from the torture. 

Pitamakan chose the last day of the festival | 
for the counting of his coups. With a dozen | 
friends to aid him, he had been secretly prac- 





ES, I can think of a hundred things I’d 
forth that thrilling scenes. were to be enacted. | change, if I could,’’ Clorinda had ‘said. 
When he appeared upon the ground with his | ‘**You think I wouldn’t, but I would, 
helpers, an immense crowd awaited him; all | Estelle. I despise wearing Cousin Grace’s 
the Piegan tribe and most of the Bloods were pink hand-me-downs when blue is the color I 
standing in a closely packed circle round a/| love; and the town of Merrick looks smaller 
space about a hundred yards in diameter. | than ever every time I come home from Boston ; 

Into this came Pitamakan with his friends, | ‘and I wish mother would have dinner at night. 
on horseback. All dismounted; advancing | And then the color of this house—don’t you 
alone to the centre of the open ground, he hate it? And I’m crazy for a big, wide piazza 
began to talk, turning 








frequently, in order DRAWN BY CHARLES M. RELYEA 
that all could see and 
hear him. 


‘**T have witnesses 
here to prove all that 
I am about to relate,’’ 
he said. ‘‘There they 
stand, Ah-ta-to-yi, my 
partner, and the Spai- 


ye-kwan. None may 
doubt their word.’’ 
‘*Ai! They are 


truthful.’’ ‘‘ Their 
tongues are, straight.’’ 
‘*Neither is your 
tongue crooked, ’’ came 
from here and there in 
the crowd. 

Pitamakan then, in 
a loud voice, related the 
killing of a Sioux, his 
first coup, and at the 
close four drummers 
beat a big drum, and a 
shout of approbation 
went up from the 
people. At that, he 
became more enthusi- 
astic in speech and 
manner, and went on 
to relate, one after 
another, his encounters 


THE FIRST COLUMN DWINDLED RAPIDLY; 


with the warriors of various tribes, beginning 
with those we met during our winter in the 
Rockies. From that, he passed to the story of 
our quest of the fish-dog skin; he described, 
and with the help of his friends, enacted the 
| killing of each enemy. 

| He acted well; and as he took up the tale of 
|Our journey into the far south, the Always- 
| Summer-land, the land of the Apache, the 
crowd became more and more enthusiastic. 
He managed to weave into the story vivid 
descriptions of the strange land, and of the still 





who had befriended us. At last, he ended his 
tale with the ery, ‘‘There! I have finished !’’ 
the drum boomed louder than ever. On all 
done more than many of our warriors.’’ ‘‘He 
is brave, he is wise. Some day he will be the 
head chief of our people. ’’ 

| ‘Is the young man generous?’ I heard a| 

| Blood ask a Piegan friend. 

| ‘*Ai! Both generous and rich,’’ came the | 

answer. ‘‘Many a horse, many a hide, and 
much meat has he given to the poor widows | 

and the fatherless.’’ 

That well-told, well-enacted story of his | 
wanderings and his battles was, indeed, a 
|triumph for Pitamakan. His mother and 

| Tsistsaki wept for joy, and old White Wolf, | 

in his pride, fairly spurned the ground, as we | 
escorted the young warrior to our lodge. 








the medicine lodge came to a close, and through- 
out the camp there was great feasting, much | 
singing and dancing—war dances, and stately | 
and grim dances by the medicine men. All 
felt that the meeting had been most successful, 
and that the sun was pleased with his chil- 


had hung up for him in the great lodge. 





stranger peoples, the Hopi, and the Pimas, | 


A mighty shout went up from the circle, and | 


sides I heard, ‘‘ Although a boy, he has already | 


At sundown that evening the ceremonies of | 


dren, and with the handsome presents they | 


After we had finished the evening meal, | 


like the Strongs’, and May Strong’s going to 
Europe, and wants me to go with her, and of 
course I can’t.’’ 

How plainly she remembered every breath- 
less, tumbling word as she sat now, huddled 
on the bed, with the letter in her hand. The 
letter could not mean what it said! She read 
it again to make sure. 

Dear Clo. A little bird has told me that you have 
a hundred wishes stowed away in that busy head 
of yours, wishes that you wouldn’t hesitate at all 
| to make come true if you ceuld. Now Iam nota 
plutocrat, and I can’t indulge myself in the round 
|number. But I will undertake to finance a hun- 

dredth of them. You may have one of your wishes 
| —any one—if you will name it to me. 
out the least expensive, or the least troublesome. 
| I put you on your honor to select the one you most 
want to have come true. Aunt Molly. 


| Clorinda’s brain whirled in delightful uncer- 


| tainty. Could Aunt Molly mean it? But 
| Aunt Molly always did mean what she said; 





assistance of friends, enacted the scenes that the part of the Piegan camp to the left of | gain. 











THE SECOND OUTSTRIPPED IT. 





Don’t pick | 


they lied, too. He paid them a good many 
valuable horses for all that they did for him.’’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know about that;’’ another 
voice said. ‘*Maybe it was all truth.’’ 

‘“*Tt wasn’t,’’ the first speaker declared. 
**And even if he did speak truth, I don’t care. 
Pitamakan shall never become chief of the 
Small Robe band. I want that place myself, 
and you have got to help me get it. I must 
have it; I will have it, even if we have to put 


this proud bragger out of the way. Now, will 
you help me?”’ 
After a moment I heard a low, ‘‘Yes.’’ 


‘*Then let’s take a smoke to bind the bar- 
At that, I ventured to crawl to the doorway 
of the lodge. Carefully I drew aside the cur- 
tain until I could see within. As I thought, 
the one who had spoken so bitterly against us 
was Long Bear, a young man who had always 
spoken ill of my friend. The other, the one 
who had promised to aid Long Bear in his 
underhand schemes, was a poor youth named 
One Horn. So far as I knew, he had not a 
horse of his own. 


TO BE CONTINUBD. 


Te MUNDREDTE WISH 






wish?’’ she demanded 
of her pink reflection 
in the mirror. ‘‘How 
shall I ever be able to 
tell which wish I wish 
the hardest ?’’ 

The reflection smiled 
gayly back at Clorinda. 
It was a jolly, rumply - haired, red - cheeked 
reflection. Evidently it had no advice to offer. 

‘**T know,’’ Clorinda 


said, suddenly. ‘‘I 
will choose my hun- 
dredth wish.’’ She 


nodded amiably at the 
rumply-haired girl in 
the mirror. ‘‘ But I’ll 
see to it that my 
hundredth is the one 
I really wish the most. 
T’ll make a list of all 
my wishes, large and 
small.’’ 

Clorinda began at 
once. She found some 
heavy white paper, 
eut it into oblong 
cards, counted out a 
hundred cards, and 
scribbled feverishly on 
the first dozen. An- 
other dozen she wrote 
more deliberately, a 
third dozen very 
slowly. 

“Tt takes a lot of 
wishes to make a hun- 
dred!’’ she = sighed, 
biting the end of her 
pencil thoughtfully. 

When the supper 
bell rang, she had 
written forty-four 
wishes. The forty-four made a _ curious 
collection. They relieved Clorinda’s mind 
of a good many dissatisfactions, big and 
little, grave and frivolous, both with herself 
and with the life round her. Clorinda hid them 
away carefully at the bottom of the lowest 
drawer in the bureau. Not for worlds would 
she have had anyone discover them. One slip 
wished that her mother would wear smart 
dresses as Mrs. Emberley did. Anothe! 
wished that her brother Jack would stop 
buying red ties. A third wanted to see the 
Taj Mahal. A fourth desired ‘‘a ring with 
blue stones in it.’’ A fifth hoped for a black 
kitten without a single white hair. 

‘*Hello, Clovis!’’ Jack hailed her from the 
dining table. His red tie flamed upon a pallid 
world. ‘‘What’s up? You look as if you’d 


| just bought the earth. Any good news?’’ 


| and she was wealthy enough to make her | 
| promise good. Clorinda could take her at | 
| ceremony, noted a forty - fifth wish in hei 


her word. 
| The girl gave free rein to her fancy. 
little room disappeared. She ‘was on a broad 
| veranda. Sunshine flickered through blossom- 
| ing vines; a wicker table or two and wicker 
| chairs with gay cushions stood about comfort- 
ably; in the chairs were girls—laughing, chat- 
' tering, delightfully pretty girls; among the 
| girls there were trays of ices. Clorinda drew 
|a long breath of satisfaction. 
| Then the bed on which she sat began to rise 
|and fall with a rhythmic motion; the walls 
of the little room widened into a far watery 


Her | 


horizon ; salt wind blew in her face. America | 


lay behind; Europe beckoned invitingly. 

After a while Clorinda slipped off the bed: 
| She surveyed the familiar room like one who, 
after gazing on strange sights, finds accustomed 
| things a little odd. 

‘*How shall I ever be able to choose one 


At that moment the baby upset his glass of 


| milk, and to Clorinda’s joy, the attention 0! 


the family was diverted. It wasa noisy, merry, 
unceremonious meal, and Clorinda, who liked 


mind, to be written down immediately afte! 
dinner. But immediately after the meal, Sall) 
clamored for the paper dolls that Clorinda had 
promised to cut, and Timmy and Ted besieged 
her with demands for a new game. 

‘“‘I’m busy, dears, terribly busy,’’ Clorinda 
told them. Her eyes sparkled at the thouglit 
of the delicious kind of business that absorbed 
her. 

Three pairs of shoulders drooped abjectly: 
three mournful faces turned to her beseecl 
ingly. Clorinda relented. Who could with- 
stand Sally and Timmy and Ted? 

‘*Perhaps I’ll wish all the better for having 


|a bit of vacation,’’ she said to herself, as sh: 


got the material for the dolls and started th 


| game. 


Later in the evening she shut herself in he! 
room and wrote wishes. Sounds of gayets 
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THE NEW DECLARATION [8 


BY EDWARD 5. MARTIN 





















































' filched away from some of us. 


One hundred and thirty-eight years from the 
day we celebrate, behold us stretching out fum- 
bling hands for a different independence. 

Precisely what that independence is, very few 
of us could define, but the desire for it or the con- 
ception of it seems to be owing to a sentiment 
that our old independence has become impaired 
—not as regards foreign governments, for we fear 
nothing from them ; but in particulars that con- 
cern our “certain unalienable rights” to “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

There is a very widespread sentiment that 
some of those rights have been, and are being, 
In a country where 
the means of living abound as they have never 
before in history abounded for like numbers, we 
have seen a rising tide of murmuring discontent. 
The span of average life was never so long as 
now, but there is complaint that the conditions of 
living and of labor cheat too many out of the full- 
ness of their years. It isa grievance that liberty 
is unduly abridged by the exactions of tasks 
that the workers cannot escape. The pursuit of 
happiness is identified with the pursuit of money, 
and from the East and from the West there 
everywhere rises the complaint that in that 
race the field has been distanced, and that the 

= stronger and luckier com- 
4 petitors get far too great a 
share of the prizes. 

The desire for a different 
independence is born of a 
wish to allay all that are reasonable of these 
complaints, and of a hope to do.so by enacting 
laws to restrict the powers and privileges of 
great combinations of capital, and to regulate 
the railways, and to diminish the protective tariff, 
and to transfer to government some powers, 
thought to be dangerous, that had inured to the 
bankers, and to protect workpeople in their 
dealings with employers, and by income and 
inheritance taxes to put a larger share of the costs 
of government on those to whom the protection of 
government has been, pecuniarily, most profitable. 

These are high hopes, and with the effort to 
realize them there is wide sympathy. The legis- 
lative measures they inspire will be good or bad 
according as they comply or fail to comply with 











the great economic laws that regulate commer- 
cial and industrial life. 


They will not necessarily | 


be good because they are well intended, or| 


because they deprive the unduly acquisitive 
of their gains or curb the ardor of the avaricious. 
; Neither will they necessarily 
be bad because they disar- 
range in some particulars for 
a time our industrial and 
social machinery, 
with notions of property and privilege that had 
become embedded in certain minds, and con- 
strain a part of our great community to rearrange 
its habits of living. 

Since our fathers’ day life has grown com- 
plex. The old Declaration was the word of 
men who took it for granted that they spoke for 
people who expected to shape their own course 
in life and to take care of themselves. It was the 
word of men who got their own living, knew how 
to get it, and asked for no more than access to 
the soil or fair protection in whatever calling 
they followed. Such men made the prosperity 
of our country, and such men still abound in it, 
and must still make it prosper, if it is to prosper. 
But along with them have come to be millions of 
others, some of them the less able or less for- 
tunate scions of the old stock, many of them 
newcomers from Europe, whose hope for sub- 
sistence and that reasonable happiness which all 
men pursue depends in a distressing degree on 
the justice and good will of their more fortunate 
fellows. They must find employment, must seek 
it where it offers, and accept the terms of it. 
They are far less independent than the men our 
fathers spoke for. To secure fair terms and a 
chance to live as men should live, they must not 
only cultivate and exert their own powers, but 
combine to exact the terms they want, or look 
to government to help them. 

Not themselves alone, but these imperfectly 
independent millions are the charge of Americans 
in our day; and they cannot escape responsi- 
bility for the presence here of their fellows who 
are imperfectly able to take care of themselves. 
The apparatus of civilization that they devised 
invited some of those people ; others it ran over 
or crushed down. There has been a profit in 





conflict | 





their coming, and in their work, and the owners of 
the apparatus have reaped it. The country has 
been developed by immigration, and enormous 
development of wealth has ensued, which should 
not and which cannot hope to escape due 
charges for the welfare of the hands and bodies 
and souls that have produced it. 

The great work of the last generation in our 
country has been industrial development. That 
goes on, but the work that now presses is the 
preservation of liberty and the training and de- 
velopment of citizens. What government can 
do in that direction will be only so much as the 
courage and the devotion of the governed con- 
strain it to attempt and support it in achieving. 
The stream cannot rise higher than its source. 

It is on the people of the 
country that the burden of 
this work must fall, no matter 
what governmental methods 
are applied. Not by parties 
or by laws shall our national salvation come, but 
by men. 

There is wealth enough to go around. ‘The 
great question is, Is there character enough? 

We have need, each of us, to make a new 
declaration of independence; to declare our- 
selves free from the domination of the haste to 
be rich ; to separate in our minds the pursuit of 
happiness and the pursuit of money, and to 
declare that they shall not be unduly confounded 
in our habits and aims. ‘That is the declaration 
that is proceeding from American minds and 
American hearts to-day. The great thing that 
has happened in the last decade in our country 
has been the decline in the homage paid to 
money, a great relative appreciation of other 
forms of power, and the prodigious awakening of 
wealth to its responsibilities. The conception of 
accumulated money as a means of escape from 
troublesome obligations of life is passing away. 
Everywhere there is evidence of the growth of a 
better and sounder sentiment ; namely, that with- 
out troublesome obligations life is tasteless, that 
wealth without service is immoral, that riches are 
only of secondary and incidental importance, and 
that the great use of them is to preserve the bodies 
and to raise up and ennoble the spirits of men. 
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wishes she could | 


ree 


floated up the stairs. Clorinda wrote slowly, 


not because her attention was distracted by | 


the merry laughter, but because the wishes 
came very hard. She had not imagined they 
could come so hard. 

The next day and the next they came even 
harder. Finally, in desperation, Clorinda 
sought Jack’s help. 

‘‘Jack,’’ she said, ‘‘just suppose you could 
change anything you wanted to,—that is, the 
way we do things, the way we live, you 
know,’’— Clorinda -made a comprehensive 
Sweep with her right arm, —‘‘what would you 
change??? 

*‘Nothin’,’’ said Jack. ‘‘What’d I want to 
gv and change things for? I like ’em all right 
as they are.’’ 

‘But there are lots of things we can’t do 
that we'd like to do.’’ 

“Sure. Most fellows can’t do everything 
they want to, I guess, unless they hustle round 
and get busy themselves. ’’ 


‘Getting busy won’t help you to do every- | 


thing. ?? 


‘That’s so, sis. Grin and go without, then. 


I’ve noticed that the fellows in this town, and popped into place near the head of the list. | against the door. 


the girls, too, who have a lot more than we 
do, don’t have any better time. Father and 
thother are pretty good to us, Clovis, even if 
they haven’t so much money as some other 
people, ?? 

“Of course they’re good to us!’’ Clorinda 
cried, indignantly. ‘‘They’re the best parents 
i the world. ’? 

“Well, then, what more do you want?’’ 
said Jack, as he turned away. 

Clorinda sighed, and went wearily to her 
pile of blank slips. She was tired of trying 
to think of things that she really wanted. She 
Was tired of racking her brains in the hope of 
Squeezing out one more wish. She ate wishes, 
drank wishes, walked wishes, dreamed wishes. 


| The necessity for 
wishing perched 
on her pillow night me 
and morning, and ——_—— 






do without. .Clo-| 
He rinda went down to 
= dinner with an im-| 





was a matter of pride 

with her that she should not fail. The pile! 
of blank slips was very small now. Scarcely 
a dozen remained. Each fresh one that she 
wrote was a victory. Clorinda thought that 
| when she should write on the hundredth slip 
| She would be happier than she had ever been 
| before. Long ago she had given up the idea 
| of making the hundredth slip record her great- 
est wish. She would write a hundred, and 
| then arrange them in the order of their im- 





portance. 
| When she had written ninety-seven, she, 
| began her work of rearrangement. She locked 
| herself in, and spread out the slips on the 
| floor. They began at the bureau and reached | 
| to the closet. 

| Clorinda tucked her pink skirts under her, | 
| and on her knees began a new line. Oh, this | 
| was easy! It was fun. The black kitten 


The blue ring followed it after a dozen other 
wishes. After a becoming interval came 
mother’s fashionable skirts. Clorinda, scut- | 
| tling about merrily, picked the least important | 
| wishes out of the first line, and added them to | 
| the second. The first column dwindled rapidly ; 
the second outstripped it. Clorinda’s heart 
sang within her. | 
Then she paused, with a puzzled frown; | 
| after a minute she smiled, and went on with 
the work again; then she paused again—for | 
| five minutes this time. 
| Which did she want more, dinner at night 
or the blue dresses? The real struggle began, 
the weighing and the balancing, the head- 
| racking struggle to decide which of her dearest | 





patient scowl on her | 
w ean brow. Nothing went | 
right. Timmy and Ted were cross; Sally was | 
crosser. Jack was in an argumentative mood; | 
Clorinda heard her own voice growing high | 
and shrill as she answered him. Mother 
looked weary, and father was absent-minded. | 
Mary had burned the muffins; she had never 
been known to burn the muffins before. Clo- 
rinda was so much annoyed by the burned 
muffins that she did not notice that Mary had 
been crying. 

Jack noticed it, and stopped arguing. After 
dinner, he went out to the kitchen, and later 
he encountered Clorinda as she was unlocking 
her door. From below rose the voices of Sally 
and Timmy and Ted, uplifted in altercation. 

‘*Huh! Secrets?’’ Jack glanced at the key 
in Clorinda’s hand. ‘‘ Say, do you know 
what’s up? Mary’s going to leave.’’ 

‘*Mary—going—to leave!’’ Clorinda leaned 


‘*Sister’s sick. Going out to Vancouver. 
Don’t know when she’ll be back. Maybe never. 
Furthermore,’’ Jack continued, ‘‘ mother 
doesn’t know of anyone to get in Mary’s place, 
and she’s half a mind not to try. She thinks 
we might manage to get along by ourselves 
this summer, and save money. ’’ 

Jack pounded downstairs, and Clorinda 
opened her door. On one of her blank slips | 
she wrote rapidly, ‘‘Somebody to take Mary’s | 
place if Mary goes to Vancouver.’”” Then she | 


| carefully gathered up the cards in the long | 


row on the floor, twisted a rubber band round 

them, and returned them to the lowest bureau | 
drawer. The dozen slips remaining in the | 
short row she stuffed into a box on the bureau. | 


**O dear,’’ she said, ‘‘I’m sick of wishing!’’ 

Tired and cross, she went in search of her 
mother. 

‘*‘l’m almost sure I was going to choose 
Europe. But if Mary goes away, and mother 
doesn’t get anyone else in her place, I can’t 
wish it. For how could mother do everything 
all by herself? It would take two wishes to 
get me to Europe now. And I can only have 
one. O dear!” 

Clorinda’s mother smiled from above a flash- 
ing needle. ‘‘I’m glad you’ve come, Cloey. 
See if any of those buttons need fastening, 
will you?’’ She tossed a jacket to Clorinda. 
‘*Poor Mary! It’s her only sister, and she is 
half wild with fear, for the telegram did not 
say much, except to ask her to come, and 
Vancouver is so faraway. Perhaps you could 
finish the braid on this skirt of hers, while I 
help her pack. She hardly seems to know 
what she’s doing. ’’ 

Clorinda sewed herself into a better humor. 
The sight of Mary’s tear-stained face, as she 
hurried away to the station, pricked Clorinda’s 
heart. 

‘‘Oh,’’ she thought, penitently, ‘there I’ve 
been wishing all sorts of nice things for myself, 
and it’s made me cross and selfish and horrid, 
when Mary was in such dreadful trouble! 
What a pig I am!’’ 

Her mother’s hand rested lightly on her 
shoulder. ‘‘We will hope, dear, that Mary 
will find better news at the other end of her 
journey.’”’ 

Clorinda turned impulsively. 
wish she hadn’t gone, mother?’’ 

‘*Dear me, no!’’ her mother answered. ‘‘I 
am sorry for Mary, very sorry. But I can’t 
afford to waste any energy in wishing when 
there’s so much work to be done. Come to the 
kitchen, daughter, and let’s begin to do it.’’ 

Clorinda wiped dishes for a while in silent 


“Don’t you 
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thoughtfulness. ‘‘Don’t you ever wish for 
things yourself, mother?’’ she asked, at last. 

‘*T used to,’’ said here mother. ‘‘When I 
was a girl, I think I had almost as many 
wishes as there were minutes in the day. I 
wanted to change nearly everything round me. 


A little old aunt told me once that I would | 


find it much more interesting to make the best 
of things. And I have.’’ 

‘*Tt’s not so exciting. ’’ 

‘*Try it and see,’’ said her mother. ‘‘Making 
the best of things is the most exciting thing I 
know. It takes courage and persistence and 
spirit and grit, and you never know exactly 
how you are coming out. I shouldn’t say that 
it lacks excitement. ’’ 

Two blank slips confronted Clorinda from the 
top of the dresser when, just before six o’clock, 
she hurried into her room. She cooled her 
hot face with clear water, ran a comb through 
her hair, and changed her pink gingham for 
a rose-sprigged dimity. A pencil lay near the 
cards. Clorinda caught it up. ‘‘Wish I may 
learn how to cook biscuit and not cook myself, ’’ 
she wrote impulsively. 

Then she laughed a little, put down the 
pencil, picked it up again, and stared at the 


last blank card, with her teeth shut over her | 


lower lip. Suddenly she drew a long breath, 
and wrote deliberately, while a queer little 
smile puckered one corner of her mouth, ‘‘I 
wish I may not wish any more wishes—this 
summer. ”’ 

‘*[ think,’’ she said to herself, as she 
ran out of the room, ‘‘I think that, after all, 
Iam going to choose my hundredth wish. ’’ 








N the confusion of that hurried 
| voyage by night across the 

Caspian Sea, Tom and Andy 
McKay had little idea where 
they were, or how near -the 
Asiatic coast they had come. 
The compass had oscillated 
strangely, and in the smoky 
darkness, broken only by the 
naphtha fires on the sea, they 
could not guess how far the 
cyclone had blown them off their 
course. With the break of day, 
the wind and rain gave place to 
a thick fog. 

McKay thought they were 
well over toward Tcheleken Is- 
land. That island, like Sviatov 
Island, was once a shrine of the 
fire worshipers; but now it was 
waste, and uninhabited; wreck- 
ers and freebooters made it their 
meeting place. 

When the compass was still 
for a moment it indicated that 
they -were heading eastward; 
they threw the lead once in a 
while, but found no bottom; that 
was all they had to guide them 
for hours. They had no desire 
to run ashore on the Tcheleken 
shoals, and slowed down, partly for safety 
and partly to save the oil fuel, which they 
were using so fast that McKay grew very 
anxious. 

‘*Think what’s to do!’’ he said. 
over here, and no ile!’’ 

So Tom, who was steering, felt his way 
along at half speed. Meanwhile he set one 
Sikh to cooking again, and the others to 
washing off lampblack with a hose. 

When he looked into the cabin, he was glad 
to see that Azant Hamijan was soundly asleep, 
and that even his faithful daughter was nod- 
ding on the divan beside her silver lanterns. 
Now that the excitement was over, McKay 
and Tom allowed themselves a short nap. 
When the Sikh had breakfast ready, he carried 
it to the cabin, and Andy and Tom went 
down and took coffee with their guests, beside 
the sacred fire, which was burning steadily, 
in spite of all it had come through. 

It was well they got that nap and that morsel 
of food when they did, for they had no other 
chance to eat or rest, either that day or the 
next. While they still sat taking the last few 
swallows of coffee, they heard a low drum- 
ming sound. Andy cocked his ear, then 
hastily excused himself, and went on deck. 
Tom followed him. 

Dead ahead, not far away, some one was 


‘*Away 


| It was not easy to write Aunt Molly the next 
|day. What would Aunt Molly think? Would 

Aunt Molly understand? At last, in despera- 
| tion, Clorinda swept all the letters and begin- 
| nings of letters that she had written into the 
| wastebasket, and started on a fresh sheet of 
paper. She wrote: 


Dear Aunt Molly. I have chosen my hundredth 
wish. Here it is, just as I wished it. I put it in 
so you may see how I did it. The writing is tired 
and seratchy, and that is the way I felt. Did you 
| ever try to choose one wish out of a hundred? If 
you haven’t, you can’t know how it makes a person 
feel. You want them all, and then, at last, you 
don’t want any of them. Will you forgiveme? It 
seems ungrateful to write this letter, but you know 
I’m not. You do know it, don’t you? And will 
you love me just the same? Yours, Clo. 


Aunt Molly’s answer came by return mail. 
It said a good many things. It left Clorinda 
|in no doubt as to Aunt Molly’s love. Ac- 
companying the letter came a thin brown 
package, directed in Aunt Molly’s unmis- 
takable handwriting. Clorinda untied the 
cord that held the wrapping paper, and 
opened the package wonderingly. 

A slim, leather-bound book lay within. Aunt 
| Molly had written on the flyleaf, ‘‘To the 
Girl Who Wishes to Make the Best of Things. ’’ 
| Clorinda turned over the pages slowly. Some 
| chapter headings caught her eye: ‘‘The Wish- 
ing Bag,’’ ‘‘The Things No Girl Can Do 
Without,’’ ‘‘How to Live Within Your 
Wishes, ’’ ‘‘The Way of a Happy Heart.’’ 

‘*H’m!’’ said Clorinda with a little smile. 
‘*Tt’s a kind of recipe book, I suppose, that 
| tells how to get my hundredth wish.’’ 
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been risky to show so much as a nose on deck, | If the Kurds had had grapples and lines 
for the ruffians were keeping up a tremendous | ready, they might have flung them across to 
fusillade. The top of the cabin, where it rose | the rail of the launch and hauled it alongside. 
about three feet above the deck, was riddled, | Their balls broke every high light of the 
and all the starboard portholes were broken. | cabin, and more than twenty shots came in at 
Bullets fairly drummed against the side plates. | the side lights. If anyone on the launch had 
Tom kept calling out to everyone to lie low, | exposed himself, the pirates could hardly have 
and in a few moments they lost sight of the | failed to shoot him down. But Tom used the 
Kurd vessel in the thick fog. | same tactics he had used before, and got away 

But until the launch was at least half a/ into the fog. There was too much at stake to 
mile away, the Kurds followed them with | risk getting hurt by being warlike. He did 
bullets; they could hear the screw turning. | not forget that he had charge of the sacred 
However, the passengers on the Emil Nobel | fire, nor did he forget the girl who was 
got off without a scratch. What disturbed and | guarding it. 
puzzled both Andy and Tom was that they | The bullets and the Tatar revilings roused 
heard other shots, more distant and from dif- | McKay’s fighting blood. ‘‘Fetch her round, 
ferent quarters, as if other vessels were not far | mon, fetch her round!’’ he cried. ‘‘Fetch her 
off. For a while neither Andy nor Tom could | round and gie me a shy wi’ the goon at the 
understand it. | callants !’? 

The explanation, however, was simple| But Tom kept the Emil Nobel moving ahead. 
enough. Word had now reached all the Tatar | ‘‘You’re too good a man, Andy, to stop a 
wreckers and pirates and all the wandering | Kurd bullet,’’ he said. ‘‘We can’t spare 
Kurd bands on the east and southeast coast of | you.’’ 
the Caspian Sea that Baku was being sacked.| He hoped they were clear of the pirates 
Indeed, they could see the great cloud of black now ; but the launch had not gone half a mile 
smoke that hung, day after day, in the north-| when two more pirate boats appeared in the 
western heavens. So they had rallied and| fog. Both vessels came into view, at once, 
collected at Tcheleken Island, and had scraped | one on each side of the launch; one was a 
together every conceivable kind of craft—to go | Lezghian fishing smack, not thirty yards off 
to the harvest. Every cutthroat gang and /|the forward quarter, the other a large oil 
every pirate crew on the Turkestan shore had | barge, like those towed to Astrakhan and up 
set sail to share in the plunder. It was said| the Volga. Both were full of men, all armed 
afterward that there were about forty vessels: with guns; and the moment they saw the 





fishing boats, feluccas, Tatar coasters, shal- | 
lops, and even large rowboats, with eight | 
pairs of oars, all bound for Baku, bent on | 
loot and the fascinating sport of butchering 
**Christian dogs. ’’ 

It frightened Andy and Tom to think what 
might happen to them and to their helpless 
Parsi passengers if the supply of oil gave out. 
As soon as the bullets stopped coming, Tom 
called for half speed again, in order to husband 
the fuel; and meanwhile McKay overhauled. 
the Gatling gun. There was a good supply 








ANDY WAS DISCHARGING WHOLE BELTS OF CARTRIDGES. 


| ship to hail it; the fishermen could probably 
| give him his bearings. 

As the launch glided on, the drumming and 
horn-blowing grew louder ; several voices were 
shouting vigorously in the Kurd-Tatar tongue 
for them to keep off; yet so thick was the fog 
that Tom did not see so much as the outline 
| of the craft until the Emil Nobel was within a 
| hundred feet of it. Then all at once he saw 
the boat—a long, felucca-rigged vessel, with 
big, red lateen sails hanging free, and her 
deck fairly swarming with armed men; it was 
the worst-looking horde of Kurd ruffians he 
had ever seen. Villainous faces peered over 
the rail, and everywhere along the decks were 
moving forms that seemed like shadows in the 
mist. There may have been a hundred of 
them, perhaps two hundred. Andy dived 
below to give the launch steam. 

The Kurds had already caught sight of the 
Emil Nobel—had seen that it was a small 
| steamer, with only two men in sight. A howl 
| rose, a rifle cracked, then two more; Tom had 
| barely time to jump to the companionway 
| before a whole volley of bullets came spatter- 

ing into the doors. Slugs and balls smashed 








the high plate-glass panes of the cabin win- | 


bits of glass. One slug dropped into Azant 
The old man waked with 


awe and showered the lanterns below with 


Hamijan’s face! 


beating a drum; then came a blast from some | a shout, but his daughter spoke to him calmly, 


heathenish trumpet. 

‘*It’s a fishing boat,’’ said McKay. ‘They 
have heard the launch’s screw. They think 
we’re an oil freighter. 
not to run them down. ’’ 

Tom sheered off a few points, and kept on. 


| despite the shattering glass. 
| ‘Tom reassured them, for he felt the launch 


of cartridges for it. Andy hoisted up ten empty 

oil barrels, and roped them in a circle round 

the tripod for breastworks. Sitting flat on the 

deck, with his face behind the gun, and | 
squinting along the barrel, Andy looked 
dangerous. 

Tom intended to keep out of trouble if possi- | 
ble, and tried to remember from what direction 
those other more distant shots had come. The) 
launch stole along in the fog, like a hare in 
tall grass; Tom hoped to get past, and to reach 
Barfarush, in Persia, on the south coast. The 
Nobels owned freighters that carried kerosene 
there; Tom knew some of the merchants who 
handled their oil. Compared with Turkestan, 
which lies north of it, Persia is a civilized 
country. 

So he sneaked along in the mist, hoping to 
keep clear of the rest of the pirates; although 
at the time of course he had no idea there 
were so many of them. The mischief of it 
was that not all of them had fired signal guns. 
Tom kept as sharp an eye ahead as he could; 
but suddenly he nearly ran into an outlandish- 
looking little brig with a high, square stern: 
she, too, was full of Kurds. The instant Tom 
made her out, he sheered off and signaled full 
speed to the engine room. Although the launch 


| leaped forward at his command, he barely got 


gathering speed, and knew that McKay had | 


get away; so he veered off sharply, and ran 
for it. With the Gatling gun they could have 


He wanted to pass close enough to the other | made it hot for the Kurds, but it would have 


They’re signaling us | put on full steam. ‘Tom was sure they could | 


her out from under the bows of the brig. 
Apparently, the whole villainous gang 
aboard her had heard the firing, and were 
waiting as still as tigers in a jungle for the 
launch to come into view. When they caught 
sight of the Emil Nobel, they yelled and fired. 
The peppering the launch had got before was 
nothing to this attack, for there was not twenty 
yards of clear water between the two boats. 


launch, they raised a shout. 

Tom hesitated whether to run between them 
or to back water. They were less than fifty 
yards apart, and ready to shoot! He rang 
down to McKay to back her, then changed 
the order to ‘‘Full speed ahead’’—for it came 
into his mind that if he went between them, 
they would not dare to fire for fear of shooting 
each other. 

He underestimated Tatar recklessness. They 
all fired, regardless where their shots went. 
The barge had an old swivel gun mounted 
forward, which the pirates began firing. It 
had a report like a cannon. Tom feared that 
the first shot would sink the Emil Nobel, but 
the ball went wild. ‘Tom hoped that it would 
go into the smack on the other side, where 
the ruffians were discharging every sort of 
firearm, from old bell-mouthed blunderbusses 
to modern carbines. The noise was deafening. 
A hailstorm of slugs, shot and bullets struck 
the launch. To go on deck would have been 
sure death. Powder smoke shut down thicker 
than the fog. 

The launch dashed forward, and left the 
pirates behind. Just then an angry shouting 
rose close ahead. Apparently some’other craft 
was there, and was getting the bullets that 
the two pirate vessels were sending after the 
launch. Then came an outburst of firing from 
ahead. Perhaps those ahead had caught a 
glimpse of the launch; but Tom could see 
nothing except a few red flashes. In order to 
avoid a collision, he tried to veer away, and 
the next moment the Emil Nobel ran with a 
crash into a high three-masted xebec. The 
launch brought up with a shock under her 
lofty brown side; and Tom was too busy 
backing off even to glance out. He got the 
launch clear somehow. How much damage 
the sharp prow of the launch had done, Tom 
could not tell. 

By this time he was badly frightened. He 
thought that all the pirates of the Orient must 
be round them! McKay lost his head. He 
believed the Kurds were going to board the 
jaunch immediately. Contrary to Tom’s 
orders to lie low, he rushed up from the engine 
room, and began to fire the Gatling gun at the 
big craft in the fog. For a while Tom had to 
navigate the launch with the aid of only the 
three Armenians. 

Shots were now coming from three or four 
different craft behind and ahead; Andy was 
discharging whole belts of cartridges. As there 
seemed to be less noise on the forward port 
quarter, Tom steered in that direction. Sud- 
denly the Gatling reports ceased, and as soon 
as Tom had the launch heading away, he 
peered up on deck to see what had happened 
to Andy. The Scotchman sat there behind 
the gun, bareheaded, feeling the top of his 
head; his hand was bloody and a little 
stream was trickling down his cheek. A 
bullet had come through the chimes of one 


|of the oil barrels, and had clipped out a 


piece of his scalp about the size of a silver 
ruble. 

As soon as Tom found that Andy was not 
dangerously hurt, he hastened to the cabin. 
The floor was covered with splinters and bits 
of broken glass. The cabin roof was shot 
literally to pieces. But the lanterns were still 
burning, and on the divan beside them sat the 
old Parsi and his daughter, clinging to each 
other. Both were very pale; but the daugh- 
ter’s eyes were as brave as ever. 

‘Is there anything I can do?’’ were her 
first words. 

Tom assured them that no one had been 
hurt, and that he hoped now to get away, In 
spite of all the racket. They encountered no 
more xebecs, and in less than an hour they 
heard a steamer to southward, whistling on 
account of the fog. It proved to be an oil 
freighter, the Sistra, coming up from Ashurada 
to Baku. Tom spoke her, gave the news, and 
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warned her of the Tatar flotilla. She let Tom 
have ten barrels of oil fuel. 

The next morning the Emil Nobel reached 
Barfarush. There, Azant Hamijan and his 
daughter found Persian fire worshipers, all of 
whom were willing and anxious to aid in safe- 
guarding the sacred fire. The old Parsi and 
his daughter, aided by friends, transported 
the silver lanterns first to Teheran, thence 
southward to Bandar Abbas; from there they 
shipped them, still burning, to Bombay, where 
they continue the holy fire that burned so long 
at Baku. 

At Barfarush, McKay and Tom felt obliged 
to say farewell to the Hamijans and hasten 
back to the beleaguered Nobels at Baku. 
Before they parted, Azant Hamijan gave 
Tom a cordial invitation to visit Bombay. 
The next spring I received a letter from him 
written there. A few months later, I received 
another letter, announcing that he had mar- 
ried Hermione Hamijan. 

Meanwhile, however, after leaving Barfa- 
rush, Tom and McKay, managing to steer clear 
of the Tatar pirates, went back to Baku. The 
conflagration had burned out, except for a few 
spouting oil wells, and the winds and rains 
had to a considerable extent dispelled the 
smoke. Moreover, a Russian military force 
from Astrakhan had now reached the _— 


TH 





driven out the brigands, and restored a 
semblance of order to the still smouldering 
town. . 

The Nobels and the other Europeans at the 
oil refinery had passed an anxious week, but 
had not been actually attacked. Kubla Sarik 
had kept faith with Tom. Four of the baseball 
players had lost their lives in the street fighting ; 
but later all the others returned to their work, 
unfeignedly glad to come back into Tom’s 
charge. 


The Nobels expressed keen appreciation of 
Tom’s services in preserving life and property. 
Alfred Nobel was not a demonstrative man; 
but when he was returning to San Remo, he 
took Tom’s hand and pressed it warmly. 
When Alfred Nobel died, several years later, 
he left Tom six thousand pounds, ‘‘in com- 
mendation of his remarkably efficient services 
to the Nobel interests at the time of the great 
conflagration and massacre at Baku, and of 
his bold effort to preserve the sacred emblem 
of the ancient Parsi religion.’’ 

The first Nobel prize was, therefore, a legacy 
rather than one of the annual awards now 
given from the Alfred Nobel Foundation. But 
Tom thinks that he found by far the best 
prize on Sviatov Island. In two heartsa holier 
flame even than the sacred fire was kindled 
under those smoke-blackened skies at Baku. 


7_CAVE ADVENTURE 





a civil engineer, in opening for sight- 

seers some of the caverns that honey- 
comb the limestone formation in southern 
Kentucky, he had an unusual and thrilling 
experience. 

Harding liked to explore those beautiful 
underground caverns—especially those that he 
happened to come across in his work, and 
that seemed never to have been visited 
before. 

One Saturday afternoon he went up Green 
River farther than he had been on previous 
exploring trips. After prospecting the steep 
bluff for some distance in search of caves, he 
came into a stream of cool air that was pouring 
down from a ledge of limestone. That made 
him suspect that a cave was near, for in 
summer the cool air constantly moves out at 
the mouth of caverns, and the warm air flows 
in at the higher openings to take its place. 
Making a little detour, he gained the top of 
the ledge after a short climb, and there found 
a mysterious barrel-like opening about four 
feet in diameter. 

He had a lantern and climbing rope with 
him, and decided to explore the cave. He 
crawled in, and found that, a short distance 


W eae John Harding was engaged, as 


beyond the entrance, the roof of the tunnel | 


became higher. He was soon walking along 
a narrow, winding avenue, and presently came 
to an echoing ‘‘dome.’’ Somewhere in the 
dome a little stream of water was falling with 
a musical tinkle. 

The floor of the dome was several feet below 
the avenue by which he had entered. With 
his lantern he could make out on the opposite 
side of the dome, a little higher up, an avenue 
from which the stream was trickling. Rows 
of antler-like projections jutted out from the 
wall. Harding crossed the dome, and climbing 
along those projections, reached the passage, 
which was narrow and winding, and sloped 
sharply upward. 

Ahead, Harding heard wonderfully musical 
echoes, like the tinkling of silver bells. They 
swelled to great volume as he came out into a 
larger dome that must have been seventy feet 
high. On the floor of it the little stream 
broadened into several pools, in which he 
noticed white, eyeless crawfish. The pool at 
the farther end of the dome, where the cas- 
cade fell, was bedded with white crystal 
gravel. It was like a tiny lake with a beach 
of gleaming pearls. 

Leading from the back wall of this second 
dome, Harding saw three avenues. Of these 
the most accessible was about forty feet from 
the floor. From its mouth a deep channel 
that was cut down the face of the wall sup- 
plied the only path by which he could continue 
his exploration. 

For most of its distance the channel was 
harrow enough so that, by bracing himself 
be tween its sides, Harding climbed up easily; 





but it widened when he reached a point about 
‘fteen feet below the passage, and he could no | that he almost fell backward down the cascade. 
longer climb by that method. No projections | He jumped to one side, in order to get out of 


offered him foot- or hand-hold. He finally | 
succeeded in throwing his climbing rope over | 


* prong of rock above, and then pulled himself | it and the wall. 


&p easily. He found the avenue to be larger 
than he had surmised. 

He lifted the rope off the projecting rock, 
in order to draw it up. In some way the end 
became fastened below, and as it suddenly 


%y Edmund Turner 


tautened, it jerked out of his hand and fell to 
the bottom. 

As he heard it clatter down the rocks, Hard- 
ing realized with a sinking heart that he was 
now in a precarious position. He sat for some 
time, trying to hit upon some way of climbing 
down; but the circular channel in the wall 
was sheer and smooth for the first fifteen feet. 
He thought he might be able to fashion a rope 
by cutting his jacket into strips and tying 
them together; but before doing that, .he 
decided to explore the avenue. There was a 
chance that he might find an opening to the 
daylight at the end of it. 

Carrying his lighted lantern, he set out at 
once along the dry floor of the avenue. A 
slight draft of air blew against his face, but 
the current was not strong enough to indicate 
much of an opening at its head. After he had 
walked nearly straight ghead for about five 
hundred yards, he came to a dome thirty 
feet in height, with sheer and inaccessible 
walls that effectually barred his progress. 

The only thing to do was to turn back. He 
retraced his steps to the place where he had 
lost his rope. Upon examining the wall of 
the dome again, he concluded that he might 
be able to reach the middle and largest avenue 
by means of some projections that jutted from 
the wall. Cautiously and laboriously, he 
worked his way along those projections un- 
til he reached the mouth of the middle 
avenue. 

There he met a strong current of air, which 
indicated a large opening at the head of the 
passage. He stopped, however, and sniffed 
the air in some surprise, for he detected an 
odor of smoke. He remembered now that he 
had caught the odor faintly while in the big 
dome. He could account for it only on the sup- 
position that there must be a fire in the woods 
round the opening of the cave. 

The avenue led slightly upward, and in the 
middle of its floor trickled the little stream. 
Harding walked along the passage for a quar- 
ter of a mile, when he came to another dome 
about the height of the one at the end of the 
other avenue; many stalactites were hanging 
from its roof. The smoke had become so thick 
now that he almost choked from the pungent 
odor. 

Clambering over a heap of tumbled rocks at 
the farther end of the dome, he entered a 
water channel above, and hurried upward, 
anxious to find a way out of the place. In his 
haste, he loosened a rock, and sent it crashing 
down. A hundred echoes boomed through the 
cavern; but Harding did not stop to listen to 
the reverberations, for his mind was fixed upon 
escaping from the smoke that surrounded 
him. 

A few feet from the dome a little cascade 


six feet in height brought him toa stop; but | 


he saw that he could climb up the rocks, and 
lost no time in doing so. He pulled himself 
up over the brink, and was just getting to his 
feet, when he happened to glance ahead. He 
looked square into the muzzle of a shot- 
gun! 

The same glance showed him a man at the 
other end of the gun. Harding was so startled 


range of the gun; in so doing, he tripped, and, 
| falling over a rock, landed in a heap between 
His lantern was snuffed out, 
| and he was left in darkness. As he peered 
into the gloom, he made out, after a moment, 
a faint light up the passage. 

Suddenly there was a movement near him. 


He heard the gun click against a rock, and | 








surmised that the man was still keeping it 
trained on him in the darkness of the cavern. 

Harding guessed instantly what the man’s 
business in the cave was, and knew that he 
must make a bold stand. 

‘*Put your gun down,’’ he said. 
been exploring this cave, and all I want to do 
is to get out.’’ 

There was silence for a few moments, as if 
the man were pondering his words. Then he 
demanded in a gruff voice: 

‘*What you-all explorin’ fer?’’ 

**Nothing that concerns you. I came up 
from the river, and lost my rope in the big 
pit. Now please show me the way out.’’ 

The young engineer rose to his feet, but 


ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


HE BEGAN THE PRECARIOUS CLIMB 
THE FACE OF THE WALL. 


before he could take a step forward, the man 
raised his gun, and cried: 

‘*Stand back thar! I don’t believe your 
story, and as long as you can’t get back the 
way you come, I reckon you’ll stay right here 
till we figure out where to put you. Hold up 
your hands !’’ 

Harding raised his hands above his head, 
and the man came forward and searched his 
pockets for weapons. 

**Don’t you try to get out,’’ he said, ‘‘for 
we are going to keep a gun on you.”’ 

The man moved away up the passage, and 
Harding saw him disappear where the dim 
light shone round a bend. His footsteps grew 
fainter, and the light vanished. Harding heard 
him unlock a door, and shut and lock it again; 
then all was silent. 

The engineer groped about behind the rock 
until he found his lantern; when he had lighted 
it, he stood for a moment, uncertain whether 
to return to the big dome and try once more to 
find a way down, or whether to follow the 
man. At last he decided to reconnoitre a little 
in the direction in which the man had disap- 
peared. He hurried along the passage, rounded 
the bend, and found himself in a chamber about 
twenty feet long and forty feet wide. Several 
tubs stood along one wall, and at the other 
side was a stone fireplace surmounted by a 
boiler, from the top of which a pipe ran down 
into a barrel. The barrel was nearly full of 
water, and Harding could see that it contained 
a ‘*worm. ”? 

He knew by the odor of the place, as well 
as by what he saw, that he had guessed the 
man’s business correctly. He had stumbled 
on a ‘‘moonshine’’ still. The fire in the furnace 
was burning, and from the nozzle of the worm, 
where it protruded through the barrel, a drib- 
ble of white corn whiskey was falling into a 


jug. 
Passing by the still, Harding came to the 
door at the end of the chamber. The door was 


strongly built; and the rest of the passage at 
its sides was walled up with rough masonry. 
A little daylight came through some small 
openings between the stones. Peering through 
one of them, he saw part of a chamber into 
which daylight shone; he could just make out 
the foot of a stairway that evidently formed 
the entrance to the cave. 

Plainly, the man had taken him for a revenue 
officer, and Harding realized that he was in a 
bad predicament. He knew what punishment 
was sometimes inflicted upon ‘‘ revenuers’’ 


the hands of ‘‘moonshiners.’’ Certainly the 
attitude of the man he had just met was not 
reassuring. Warm air was drawing in 
through the crevices with a soft soughing 
sound, and it carried the smoke of the furnace 


‘*l’ve|down the avenue, so that the air of the 
|outer end of the chamber was clear and 


refreshing. 

As he stood peering through the crevice and 
breathing in the fresh air, Harding caught the 
sound of voices outside the cave. Evidently 
the man with the shotgun had summoned his 
companions, and they were coming back to 
settle with the intruder. 





| passage ; 








when they had the misfortune to fall into 


Harding’s first thought was to flee down the 
he knew that that was the most 
advisable course to follow. 
He still had the chance of 
reaching the other avenue 
from the big dome; perhaps 
the moonshiners did not know 
of the way to reach it, or 
would not dare attempt the 
dangerous climb along the face 
of the wall. But he feared 
that before he could fashion a 
rope from strips cut from his 
jacket, and make the descent 
of the wall, his pursuers would 
have reached the spot. If 
only he had had his rope, 
he could soon have escaped. 

He had turned away from 
the door, and at the very 
moment that he thought of a 
rope, he saw one lying at the 
side of the room. He caught 
it up, and just as he heard 
the men approaching in the 
outer cave, ran down the pas- 
sage. He came near tumbling 
head over heels over the loose 
rocks that led down into the 
first dome. He ran as quickly 
as he could with safety, along 
the passage that led from the 
first dome to the big dome. 
There he had to pause, in 
order to wind the piece of 
rope round his waist, for he 
would need the free use of 
both his hands in order to 
climb along the wall to the 
other avenue. 

When he had wound the 
rope round him, he stepped 
out upon the projection, and 
began the precarious climb 
along the face of the wall. 
He listened for sounds of pur- 
suit, but heard none. Prob- 
ably the men had stopped 
for a few moments to search 
among the rocks in the other dome. Finally, 
Harding got safe across to the other avenue. 
After he had tied one end of the rope round 
the projecting rock, he found that it reached 
only ten feet down the wall; but he knew 
that by slipping down to the end of it, he 
could gain a foothold, and could then make 
the rest of the descent unaided. 

With his lantern hanging over his arm, he 
swung off, and slid down. When his feet 
touched the narrow part of the channel, he let 
go of the rope, and scrambled down to the 
bottom of the dome. There he gathered up 
his own rope, and slung it over his shoulder. 

At that moment he heard the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps. He blew out his lantern, 
and began groping his way: along the floor. 
He knew that the light of their lanterns would 
not be strong enough to reveal his position. 

As the sound of the footsteps ceased, Harding 
glanced over his shoulder, and saw three men 
with a lantern peering over into the darkness 
from the mouth of the opening. They must 
have heard him moving at the bottom of the 
dome, for the least sound in the cavern was 
magnified a hundred times. 

Suddenly a brilliant glare shone out. They 
had turned a flashlight on him! The engineer 
did not look back, for he knew that if he got 
that light in his eyes it would bewilder him. 
He made a dash for the outlet, which he could 
now plainly see. At the same moment the 
booming crash of a pistol shot thundered 
through the cavern. Another and another 
followed with a deafening detonation. Hard- 
ing felt.something strike him; he staggered 
slightly, and then went on. 

At that moment he entered the outlet and 
was hidden from his pursuers. He felt in 
comparative safety here, for he did not believe 
that they would attempt to follow him farther. 

Lighting his lantern, he tried to find where 
he had been shot; for although he felt no pain, 
he knew that a bullet had struck him. He 
threw down his rope and pulled off his jacket, 
but he could find no hole in it; then he remem- 
bered that his coiled rope had shielded part of 
his back. When he examined it, he found two 
of the coils severed by a bullet. They had 
undoubtedly saved his life. 

The rest of his trip out of the cavern he 
made with less haste. Harding never went 
back to see whether the moonshiners recovered 
their rope, but he thinks that his visit led 
them to remove their still; a short time after- 
ward revenue officers discovered a still hidden 
in a fallen tree top not far from. the cave. 
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“This second ( fourth) day of 
July, 1776, will be the most mem- 
orable epoch in the history of 
America. I am apt to believe that 
it will be celebrated by succeeding 
generations as the great anniver- 
sary festival. It ought to be 
commemorated by solemn acts of 
devotion to God Almighty. It 
ought to be solemnized with pomp 
and parade, with shows, games, 
sports, guns, bells, bonfires, and 
illuminations, from one end of this 
continent to the other, and from 
this time forward forevermore.” 

(Extract from a letter by John 
Adams to his wife.) 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


|X planning for a glorious Fourth, do not 
forget that it will be followed by a Fifth. 


F¥ some persons sold their services on the 
meregntile basis of a deduction for ‘‘tare and 
tret,’’ they would receive little at the week’s 
end except a dark look. 
= man who starts out bravely to save 
for a rainy day is sometimes disappointed 
that it does not rain the next time the pay 
envelope comes round. 


|? pays Paris well to make the fashions of 
the world. Last year France exported 
women’s gowns, suits, hats, trimmings and 
underwear to the value of $67,540,000. 


T= suggestion that the War Department be 
called the Army Department, and that 
the Secretary of War become the Secretary of 
the Army, is logical. That would be in keep- 
ing with ‘‘Navy Department’’ and ‘‘Secretary 
of the Navy.’’ 


N account of the outrages committed by the 
suffragettes, Mrs. G. F. Watts, the widow 
of the celebrated painter, has closed to the 
public her husband’s collection of paintings 
and seulptures. She is herself a suffragist. 
There is a well-defined distinction in England 
now between suffragists and suffragettes. : 
HE horse faces an attack—or, perhaps, 
welcomes relief—from a new quarter. The 
rural mail carriers of Great Britain are begin- 
ning to use the motor cycle, and it works so 
well that they prophesy that in a year or two 
the horse will disappear from the British postal 
service. With a motor cycle two deliveries a 
day can be made instead of one. The growing 
popularity of the parcel post in our own coun- 
try makes it seem probable that, on this side 
of the Atlantic, automobile trucks rather than 
motor cycles will replace the patient, faithful 
horse. 


A BIRTHDAY is not worth celebrating 

unless the life that began on that day is 
a life that has honorably faced its earthly 
responsibilities, and grown with the years into 
something finer and more useful than it was at 
its birth. On the Fourth of July, then, as 
Mr. Martin suggests in his article on another 
page, it is not enough to take pride in the 
deeds, of the men who won political independ- 
ence for our country; we must resolve to 
do our part in making the nation the force for 
justice and peace and righteousness that our 
fathers meant it to be. 


“T ANGLEY’S Folly,’’ as the first heavier- 
than-air flying machine was called, has 
been taken from the Smithsonian Institution, 
of which its inventor was secretary, and in 
which it had for many years reposed, and has 
made a successful flight. By so doing, it has 
vindicated its creator. Doctor Langley, so far 
from deserving the ridicule heaped upon him, 
should have been recognized, and doubtless 
will be recognized by posterity, as a great 
inventive genius. His failure to fly the ma- 
chine himself was owing to his effort to catapult 
it into the air by means of ponderous springs, 
instead of running it along the ground and 
letting it rise gradually. 
GEVERAL times in recent years The Com- 
panion has referred to the growing impor- 
tance of the reindeer industry, which supplies 
interior Alaska with food, clothing, and trans- 
portation. There are now about thirty thou- 
sand domesticated reindeer in the territory. 
Eskimos and Indians own most of them, 
although some of the missions have herds, and 
there are a few government herds. The reindeer 
thrive best in northern Alaska, where agricul- 
tural opportunities are very few. The only 
drawback is that the domesticated reindeer 
become smaller in a few generations. Accord- 
ingly, it is proposed to breed the reindeer with 
the native caribou, which is a much larger 





and stronger animal, although less easily 
domesticated. 
* © 


RAILWAYS AND FINANCE. 


HE business of selling transportation, 
which is the business of a railway, is 
highly complicated. ‘To be run success- 
fully, a railway should be under the executive 
control of a man who has a comprehensive 
understanding of the principles of trans- 
portation, based on long practical experience. 

But with a railway, as with many other 
affairs of life, it often happens that the people 
who control the purse strings control the prop- 
erty. A railway needs financial backing on a 
large scale. The financiers who have given 
that backing have too frequently so directed the 
policy of a road that it has served personal 
ends rather than the interests of the stock- 
holders and the public. 

The story told to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the former president of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
although it has been challenged in some of its 
details, is, in the main, the story of a railway 
largely dominated by financiers, or, rather, by 
one financier. It is the story of purchases of 
railway, trolley and steamship lines, arbitra- 
rily authorized, and designed to carry out a 
great scheme of transportation monopoly in 
New England—a story of many bargains and 
‘‘deals’’ among those ‘‘on the inside,’’ and of 
the use of ‘‘influence’’ to control legislatures 
and public opinion. The result of that kind 
of railway management is that the railway, 
after paying out $60,000,000 in unwarranted 
dividends in the course of six years, is now 
undergoing great hardship in the effort to 
reéstablish itself on a sound basis. 

Fortunately, such methods of managing a 
railway are now everywhere discredited. The 
control of a railway system by a single domi- 
nating figure in the world of finance is not 
likely to oceur again—at least, until another 
generation comes upon the scene, to get its own 
lesson in the school of experience. ’ 

In the difficulties in which the railways of 
the country at this moment find themselves, — 
difficulties in which, it must be admitted, the 
regulating powers of state and federal com- 
missions play a considerable part,—the men 
who, besides being honest, are masters of 
the complex art of railway management, are 
the only men who can solve the problem satis- 
factorily. The person who can command the 
confidence of investors, of shippers, of the trav- 
eling public, and of government officials, must 
be first of all a ‘‘railroad man,’’ and must 
look at questions of railway finance from the 
vantage ground of actual experience. It isa 
good sign of the times that such men are 
coming into their own. 


* ¢ 


THE FRENCH AT PANAMA. 


HE picture on the cover of The Com- 
panion this week celebrates the comple- 
_ tion of the Panama Canal. For, although 
the ceremonies that are to dedicate the new 
waterway to the commerce of the world have 
not yet been held, the work is done, and the 
flow of commerce from ocean to ocean has 
already begun. 

One of the most graceful suggestions for the 
formal opening of the canal is that some 
memorial be set up there to mark the achieve- 
ments of our French predecessors. In our 
justifiable exultation over the success of Colonel 
Goethals and Colonel Gorgas, and their army 
of associates, we have too often regarded 
America as the victor in the undertaking and 
France as the vanquished. In one sense that 
view is correct, for the French did fail and we 
have succeeded; but it is grossly unjust, for 
it disregards essential facts. 

Two circumstances, beyond the power of the 
French to control or to correct, foredoomed 
them to failure., One circumstance is the 
Monroe Doctrine, which prevented them from 
acquiring a Canal Zone, and obliged them to 
carry on all their work under Colombian law 
and control. That handicap in itself would 
probably have proved fatal to their success, as 
it might have proved fatal to our success 
we been subjected to it. - 

The other circumstance is that the French 
lacked the knowledge of sanitation acquired 
by the world since that time. In De Lesseps’s 
day no one had proved the germ theory, much 
less that germs are carried by insects; so when 
his men met the two plagues, yellow fever and 
malaria, they died like flies in a frost. We 
were able to banish both diseases from the 
isthmus, but without the new knowledge that 
enabled us to banish them, we, too, should 
have failed. 

In spite of great disadvantages, the French 





did work at Panama that still abides. They 
did almost two-fifths of all the excavating. 
They put up hundreds of buildings that have 
been highly useful to us, and stocked the place 
with machinery and other supplies of which 
we have used much, and of which some, indeed, 
have proved better than anything that we our- 
selves could furnish. 

De Lesseps went down in failure, and in 
the midst of a scandal that, although it left 
him personally unsmirched, ruined his enter- 
prise. But in the day of triumph that will 
mark the opening of the canal, the Tricolor of 
France deserves a place next to the Tricolor 
of the United States of America. 


* © 


DUSTING THE SOUL. 


HERE are various methods of dealing 
with material dust. 

Some persons get rid of what is most 
visible from day to day, but look to the annual 
housecleaning for thoroughness. Then carpets 
are up and curtains are down, and chaos reigns, 
and everyone realizes that cleanliness and acute 
discomfort are perfectly synonymous terms. 

Some persons have violent and sporadic 
attacks of domestic purification. No one 
knows when the attacks are coming; they are 
as amazing as visitations of heaven. After 
such a thunderelap no speck of dirt can be dis- 
covered anywhere, and the weary but contented 
housewife assures us that none will ever be 
discovered again. Pepys, after one of these 
outbursts, remarks of his wife, ‘‘She do now 
pretend to a resolution of cleanliness in future; 
how long it will last I can guess. ’’ 


Then there is the gentle, unobtrusive daily |. 


habit of neatness, which keeps the world toler- 
able. Like all useful habits, it seems at times 
a great burden, but it brings an unrivaled 
compensation. 

The question of the dust that gathers on the 
soul is subtler. It is so easy to postpone get- 
ting rid of it because it is not broadly visible, 
and because no jeering finger can fleck off a bit 
and thrust it under our noses. But souls need 
dusting—yours, and mine, and everyone’s. 

The annual housecleaning does not do. It 
gets to be biennial, and then quinquennial, and 
so gently sinks away into the slough of never. 

The furious resolytion to be clean in future 
does not do, either. We get out our books in a 
hurry, we join classes, we go to lectures. But 
how long it will last you can guess. 

The gentle, daily habit is what counts, after 
all. That alone assures to the soul, as to the 
dwelling, a constant morning freshness. A 
little reading every day that is really worth 
while, a little open air and breath of blossoms 
and bird song in your heart, even a little quiet, 
a few moments when your eyes are turned 
inward and you live just to yourself and God 
—these things keep the soul clean and pure, 
and surprisingly able to resist.the wear and 
waste of time. — 


CHILDREN AS CITIZENS. 


IDENT Hadley of Yale said not long 
agoin The Companion, ‘* The most useful 
knowledge is that which will make us 

the best citizens.’’ Since knowledge is largely 
experience, rather than mere information, it 
follows that a good part of the knowledge 
that makes good citizens must come from actual 
work for civie order, cleanliness, and beauty. 

What we learn from working on our own 
responsibility we never forget. The natural 
place for the child to get that kind of educa- 
tion in is, of course, the home. The old house- 
hold ‘‘chores’’ that modern improvements have 
made no longer necessary are inadequately 
replaced by work in the school gymnasium, at 
the school carpenter’s bench, and in the school 
course in domestic science. Those things are 
all good, but they fail to inspire in the child 
the sense of reality and the sense of proprietor- 
ship that are necessary for the best educa- 
tional results. 

To supply that need, the Junior Civic 
Leagues are making use of the opportunity 
offered by the home plot or the baek yard. 
They set the boy at work first in his own 
garden. There he learns by experience some- 
thing about trees and plants, and insect pests 
and birds. He finds out what makes a good 
path; he perceives that the débris and the 
stagnant puddles that spoil the fair face of his 
little domain are breeding places for flies and 
mosquitoes. It is easy then to interest him 
in the preservation of trees and plants, of 
birds and animals; the extermination of flies 
and mosquitoes; road-making. It is easy to 
lead him on from pride in his garden to pride 
in his street, his neighborhood, his town. 
Enrolled with other enthusiasts, he wages 


war on everything that militates against civic 
cleanliness, order, and beauty. He has mas- 
tered the primer of good citizenship. 

By the time these boys reach their last year 
in the high school, they are probably learning 
something about the government and the eco- 
nomic conditions under which they live. At 
the stage when they are receiving this infor- 
mation in ‘‘civics,’’ it will be most beneficial 
to them and to the community if some group 
of responsible men will let them share in work 
that the town needs. At Winston-Salem, in 
North Carolina, the board of trade has recently 
organized the boys into a sort of junior asso- 
ciation, and has employed them in gathering 
statistics for an industrial survey of the town. 
It is not hard to guess what effect this care- 
fully supervised, enlightening and important 
work has had on the boys. 


* © 


INDUSTRIAL MUSEUMS. 


ANY American cities have museums that 
illustrate the history and development 
of art, or that teach natural history. 

As yet, however, no American institution fully 
exhibits the course of scientific and mechanical 
invention, to which the United States owes 
much of its industrial and commercial suprem- 
acy. But at last a body of men eminent in 
science or industry have undertaken to found 
@ group of museums in New York City, to 
be called ‘‘ The Museums of the Peaceful 








MUSEUM OF TECHNOLOGY AT VIENNA. 


Arts,’’ and to be dedicated to the collection 
and preservation of adequate records of our 
industrial, mechanical and scientific progress. 

The group, which will consist of twenty 
buildings, will occupy fourteen blocks on the 
Hudson River, south of Grant’s Tomb, and 
will cost between twenty and thirty million 
dollars. The museums will illustrate each a 
particular field of industrial activity; to wit, 
electricity, steam, astronomy and navigation, 
safety appliances, aviation, mechanical arts, 
agriculture, mining, labor, efficiency, historic 
records, health and hygiene, textiles, ceramics 
and clays, architecture, scenic embellishment, 
gardening, roads and road-building materials, 
commerce and trade, printing and books. A 
central library will contain the books and the 
periodicals that relate to the subjects covered 
by the museums. 

The projectors of this great undertaking 
plan to establish an institution that shall show 
how American inventors perfected the printing 
press, the locomotive, the sewing machine, the 
telegraph, electric lights and electric power, 
the telephone, the automobile, and countless 
other articles that have contributed to the 
wealth and comfort of the American people. 

Dr. George Frederick Kunz, president of 
the Society of Museums, believes that without 
such an institution the original working plans 
and models of our great inventors are likely 
either to be lost, or to go to foreign institutions 
like the Deutsches Museum at Munich, or the 
new Museum of Technology and the Industrial 
Arts at Vienna. ‘‘We still have with us,”’ 
Doctor Kunz says, ‘‘Edison, Thomson, Pupin, 
Tesla, one of the Wrights, Alexander Graham 
Bell, Marconi, and many others, whose inven- 
tions have revolutionized the mode of living 
of the entire world; their original experi- 
mental work should be preserved forever. We 
have still with us many of the generals of 
industry, men who see visions, who believe in 
higher commercial and industrial education. 
What may we not hope to see created if ade- 
quate encouragement is given, and if the 
materials already at hand are properly grouped 
so that they illustrate one another and suggest 
new and greater developments ?’’ 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


IRELESS AND THE ECLIPSE. —It is 

a well-known fact that wireless-telegraph 
signals are transmitted more readily by night 
than by day. Recent investigations also show 
that a cloudy day favors both sending and 
receiving, that rain somewhat lessens the 
strength of the signals, and that certain winds, 
even, may have considerable influence on their 
intensity. Experimenters in physics do not 
know, however, just what effect an eclipse of 
the sun may have upon the electrical waves. 
The British Association for the Advancement 
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of Science.therefore plans to take advantage 
of the eclipse of the sun on August 2ist, which 
in southern Russia will be total for two min- 
utes and some seconds. A committee from the 
association will watch carefully, for any possible 
alterations in the absorption and refraction of 
the waves during the umbra and penumbra, 
and for any other phenomena that can be 
attributed to the eclipse. 

® 


STRUCTIVE VIBRATIONS.—In a 

communication to the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, Professor Laurent of Brussels con- 
firms the view that men can be wounded and 
even killed by the rushing wind from flying 
projectiles. Professor Laurent said that during 
the Balkan War he had several times seen sol- 
diers who showed symptoms. of cerebrospinal 
disturbance, although they had no wounds of 
any kind. He believes that the men were 
suffering from nervous shock produced by 
vibrations of air caused by the passage of pro- 
jectiles. Surgeons observed similar symptoms 
during the Russo-Japanese War, and such 
cases are said to have become more numerous 
in recent wars because of the use of modern 
high-power artillery. 

& 


HE TRANS-SAHARAN RAILWAY.— 
In 1912, the French government sent a 
party of officers to make preliminary surveys 
for a railway to connect southern Algeria with 
the Lake Tchad district and the central valley 
of the Niger River. They recommended the 





route shown in the accompanying map from La 
Géographie. Starting from Colomb Bechar, 
the present southernmost terminus of the 
French railways in Algeria, the main line 
runs south and southeast to Lake Tchad; a 
branch road leaves the main line in the valley 
of the Tamanrasset, and runs to the river 
Niger. The projected line is 2,093 miles long. 
The French explorers say that it is wrong to 
regard the Sahara as a vast sandy desert, for 
barely a quarter of the region is covered with 
sand. They report, however, that further 
knowledge of the action of the wind is desirable, 
for at certain seasons the sand is blown over 
large areas, and the wind quickly forms great 
drifts and dunes in exposed localities. A care- 
ful survey of the routes of air currents may, 
therefore, greatly lessen the possible difficul- 
ties in the way of running a railway in the 
Sahara. e 


LECTRICAL ICE HARVESTS. — At 

Worcester, Massachusetts, says the Elec- 
trical World, electric power was last winter 
used with great success in harvesting ice. 
Usually the blocks are cut from the ice, and 
then pushed to the ice-house runway along a 
channel that sometimes is so long that they 
freeze together before they reach the hoisting 
chain. The work is tedious and the labor cost 
high. At Worcester a motor-driven plant 
placed within a few rods of the ice house sawed 
the cakes into the standard size. It saved 
the labor of twenty two-horse teams and forty 


men. 
oo? o & 
CURRENT:> EVENTS 


MEXICO.—Serious results promised to fol- 

low the sailing of the Antilla for Tam- 
pico, with arms for the Constitutionalists. On 
June 6th, it was announced that the gunboats 
Bravo and Zaragoza had been ordered to 
Tampico by General Huerta, with instructions 
to blockade the port and prevent the landing 
of the Antilla’s cargo. The next day word 
ame that the American ships Tacoma and 
. Sacramento had been detailed to watch the 
Mexican gunboats, and see to it that the port 
of Tampico was kept open. A hostile collision 
vetween American and Mexican vessels, and 
the consequent breakdown of the mediation 
conference, was feared. But on June 8th, it 
was announced that Huerta had counter- 
manded his orders, and that no effort would be 
‘nade to enforce a blockade. The United States 
‘overnment has notified all collectors of cus- 
‘oms to permit no more ships to clear for 
\fexican ports, if they carry arms or ammuni- 
‘ion in their cargoes.——There is some evi- 
dence that General Carranza and General Villa 
are not on the best of terms. General .Car- 
‘anza has not superseded General Villa, as 
‘he reports at first declared, but he has made 
nilitary appointments that are not pleasing to 
Villa, and is reported to be advised by officers 
who are jealous of Villa’s prominence and 
success. The campaign against Zacatecas has 
halted, perhaps in consequence of the misun- 
derstanding between the leaders, perhaps for 
lack of ammunition. On June 7th, General 





Carranza entered Saltillo, where he was en- 
thusiastically received. He makes that city 
his provisional capital.——General Carranza 
has not yet given a definite reply to the note 
of the mediators at Niagara Falls, who invited 
him to be represented at the conference, but he 
is not likely to consent to an armistice, or to 
agree to be bound by whatever arrangement the 
mediators may make for a provisional govern- 
ment of Mexico. On June 8th, the American 
delegates presented to the mediators a complete 
plan for the pacification of Mexico. Its provi- 
sions are of course kept secret, but it is believed 
that the plan does not differ widely from that 
proposed by the mediators and agreed to by 
the Huerta government. 
® 
ONFEDERATE MONUMENT.— On 
June 4th, the monument erected at the 
Arlington National Cemetery to the Confed- 
erate dead buried there was unveiled. Presi- 
dent Wilson spoke in behalf of the nation. 
The occasion was marred by a tremendous 
downpour of rain, which cut short the exercises. 


& 

NGRESS.—On June 3d, the Senate com- 
mittee on foreign relations reported favor- 
ably a resolution calling on the President to 
arbitrate the question of exempting American 
coastwise shipping from the payment of tolls 
on the Panama Canal. Three days later an 
amendment to the Sims bill which repeals such 
exemption, was offered by Senator Simmons; 
it provided that the passage of the bill should 
not be construed as waiving or surrendering 
any rights the United States may have to 
exempt its shipping from the payment of canal 
tolls, or as placing any limitation on the sover- 
eignty of the United States over the canal. On 
June 10th, the amendment passed, fifty to 
twenty-four.——On June 5th, the administra- 
tion’s antitrust bills, three in number, passed 
the House by large majorities. The bills pro- 
vide for an interstate trade commission, for 
government supervision of railway capitaliza- 
tion, and for a_ variety of restrictions on 
monopoly or combination in business. They 
forbid interlocking directorates, give labor and 
agricultural organizations a guaranteed right of 
existence under the Sherman law, and forbid 
injunctions against strikes, peaceful picketing, 
or primary boycotts, or in any case without 
previous notice to the opposite party. The 
consideration of these bills in the Senate will 
probably reach far into the summer.——The 
House leaders have determined to take up the 
five conservation bills recommended by Secre- 
tary Lane. They provide for leasing Alaska 
coal, lands for ,encouraging the mining of 
radium ore, for regulating the use of water 
power on public land, for extending the recla- 
mation laws, and for codifying the mining law. | 
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HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 

WAYS.—The interstate commerce com- 
mission has concluded its investigation of the 
New Haven Railroad. Mr. Lewis Cass Led- 
yard, a former director of the road, testified 
that Mr. Mellen’s control of the road was 
greater than he had represented it to be, and 
that Mr. Morgan was not responsible for its 
entire policy.——On June sth, the Supreme 
Court handed down an important decision in 
the so-called Shreveport cases. The decision 
confirms the power of the interstate commerce 
commission to set aside railway rates made by 
state commissions, whenever such rates dis- 
criminate against business that originates out- 
side the state, and has to pay higher rates of 
transportation fixed by the interstate commis- 
sion. e 


ENCH POLITICS.—After having vir- 

tually chosen his cabinet, Monsieur Viviani 
found it impossible to take office, since the 
members of his ministry were hopelessly 
divided on the question 
of a three years’ term of 
military service. Presi- 
dent Poincaré vainly of- 
fered the premiership to 
Messieurs Deschanel, Del- 
cassé, Dupuy, Peytral, 
and others, and finally 
succeeded in persuading 
the veteran statesman, 
Mons. Alexandre Ribot, 
to undertake the office. 
Messieurs Bourgeois and 
Delcassé have agreed to join his cabinet. It 
is believed in Paris that the machinations of 
Monsieur Caillaux are to blame for the presi- 
dent’s difficulties in finding a.premier, and it 
is hinted that the Radicals who follow Cail- 
laux desire to force President Poincaré to 
resign. They are certain to oppose the mod- 
erate ministry that Monsieur Ribot has formed. 
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UNITED STATES 
100 People 
20 Houses 
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EUROPE 
100 People 
20 Houses 
1 Telephone 
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Results Compared with Theories 


Here we have: 


Ten telephones for each 
hundred persons. 


Nearly one rural telephone 


to every two farms. 


Reasonable rates fitted to 
the various needs of the whole 


people. 


Telephone exchanges open 
continuously day and night. 


Policy—prompt service. 


There they have: 


One telephone for each 
hundred persons. 


Practically no telephones 
on the farms. 


Unreasonable rates arbitra- 
rily made without regard to 
various needs of the whole 


people. 
Telephone exchanges 


closed during lunch hour, 
nights and Sundays. 


Policy—when your tum 
comes. 


America’s Telephones Lead the World 
with the Best Service at the Lowest Cost. 


One Policy 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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It is delicious 


A well made cup of good 
cocoa best fulfils 
the requirements of 
those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 


Baker’s 
Cocoa 


is “Good” Cocoa 
in every sense of the word, 


absolutely pure and of high 
grade. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 








Registered 
U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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ILITANCY IN ENGLAND.—On June 

7th, militant suffragists interrupted the | 
services in many churches, both Protestant | 
and Catholic, and some scandalous scenes of | 
disorder accompanied their expulsion from the | 
‘churches. On June 3d, a suffragette attacked | 
the pictures in the Doré Gallery with a/| 
hatchet, which she turned on the guard who 
tried to restrain her, with serious effect. Two 
others waylaid the medical officer of Holloway 


dail, and horse-whipped him severely. | 








fijemores 
Shoe Polishes 


FINEST QUALITY 


LARCEST VARIETY 





“GILT EDGE” the only ladies’ shoe dressing that 
positively contains Oil. Blacks, polishes. ee 
serves ladies’ and children’s boots and shoes, shi 
without » “FRENCH GLOSS,” 10c. 

“STAR” combination for dessing ond all 
kinds of russet or tan shoes, 10c. “DANDY” size, 25c. 

“QUICK WHITE” ( in liquid form with sponge) quick- 
ly cleans and whitens dirty canvas shoes. 10c. & 25c, 

“ALBO”’ cleans and whitens BUCK, NUBUCK, SUEDE, 
and CANVAS SHOES. In round white cakes packed 
in zinc-tin boxes, with sponge, 10c. In hand- 
some, large aluminum boxes, with sponge, 25c. 

If your dealer does not k the kind you want, send 
the price in stamps for a full size package, charges paid 
WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO., 
20-26 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 








Shoe Polishes in the World. 
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PRODUCTS 









TA right sugar for every 
purpose can now be had 
in our sealed packages, 
Ask your grocer for: — 
Domino Confectioners 
For candies, icings, etc. 
Domino Powdered 
For cereals and fruits 
Domino Granulated 
For pies, cakes, preserves, etc. 
iomino Syrup( pure cane) 
For griddle cakes or waffles; 
and for cooking 
Crystal Domino picces 
For tea and coffee 


The American Sugar 
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To COURAGE DEFEAT 
bay! Mary C ee - shag 


OUTH? Youth? Whosingsof youth? Youth 

does not know 

The courage that can leave a battlefield 

Where all his fighting dreams were forced to 
yield, 

And lie with their white faces to the stars— 

The courage that can limp away and weep, 

Head bowed in hands awhile, then tranquil, sleep; 

And each day wake to see the same deep scars— 

Can pick the broken sword up from the dust 

And fight alone (for never more will trust 

And faith and joy fight shouting at his side)— 

The courage that, when all its aids have died, 

Laughs and fights on, and conquers, scorning 
tears, 

Youth does not know. Such eourage comes with 
years. 

® & 


BEING A SHEEP. 


OME years ago, the writer was 
S looking at a flock of sheep in 

Franklin Park, Boston. They 
were all nibbling grass contentedly, 
when suddenly, for no apparent 
reason, one of them began to run. 
Immediately the one next him ran, 
too, and the next, and the next, and so on, 
until the whole flock was running as hard as 
it could. That is said to be one of the charac- 
teristics of sheep. It is even said that if the 
leader happens to pitch over a precipice, the 
entire flock is likely to follow on to their 
destruction. Why should any creature—even 
a sheep—be so silly? 

Not long after, the writer heard an excellent 
concert by a college banjo and mandolin club. 
His attention was attracted by the peculiar 
pattern and unusual height of the leader’s 
collar. Then he saw that every member of 
that organization wore exactly the same kind 
of collar. it would have been a genuine relief 
to see a single performer dressed a little differ- 
ently from the others. 

The same observer recently passed through 
a town where there is a large preparatory 
school for boys. He noticed that a peculiar 
kind of overcoat was much in vogue. Each 
coat was cut like every other coat, and every 
coat was startling in its color effects. Appar- 
ently, every boy in town who was able to, had 
one of those coats. .How he would have liked 
to see one boy who had deliberately chosen 
another kind! 

Once the writer visited a girl’s school. It 
seemed to him that it did not make any differ- 
ence whatever whether he heard one girl or 
another speak. They all used the same local 
slang, and so far as they could, spoke in pre- 
cisely the same tone of voice. 

The sheep tendency seems to be natural to 
human nature, but why, after all, should we 
be sheep? Why should we allow any boy or 
boys in our town to decide what we shall wear, 
or say, or do? Often it is wise and right for 
us to do as others are doing, but let us decide 
whether or not it is wise or right! Let us not 
follow thoughtlessly, like sheep, in the wake 
of others. Nature loves variety. Not one leaf 
in all the forests of the world is identical with 
another leaf. Not one soul on earth was meant 
to be the echo of another soul. God gave to 
each of us a mind. Let us use that mind to 
think for ourselves. God gave each of us an 
individuality. Let us remain individuals! 


THE MINISTER’S SURPRISE PARTIES. 
N: one could remember after- 
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ward exactly how it started. 
Half a dozen of the guild had 
stayed to “clear up” after the lunch- 


still lingered, on one pretext or an- 
other. And then, before anyone 
realized it, they were all talking 
about Mr. Sheldon. Everyone liked him, but 
everyone thought he was not doing what they had 
hoped he would for the church. There had not 
been many new members during the year, and 
nothing had been done about the church debt, and 
so few came to the midweek service, and he had 
not got hold of the young men, and — 

**He’s got hold of Jim Estabrook, and kept hold.” 

It was Miss Prissy Hollis, and there was some- 
thing in Miss Prissy’s voice that made everyone 
turn and look at her. 

“And we’ve given more for missions than ever 
before in our lives, and done it by pledges, too, 
not fairs; and the choir is all pulling together, 
instead of half a dozen different ways; and the 
Sunday school’s building up, even if the grown 
people don’t do their duty.” 

“Priscilla Hollis, what are you driving at?” 
Mrs. Atwater’s voice revealed reasonable exas- 
peration. 

“Well,” Miss Prissy replied, deliberately, “I 
didn’t know myself what I was driving at five 
minutes ago, but I think I see now. As far as I 
can make out, it’s a surprise party.” 

“A surprise party! Priscilla Hollis, whoever 
heard of a church having a surprise party in these 
days? It’s fifty years behind the times.” 

“Not my kind,” Miss Prissy returned, promptly. 
“IT mean the kind of a surprise party that every- 
one needs, the minister most of all—the kind that 
Says, ‘We appreciate what you’re doing, and we’re 
behind you, heart and soul.’ We’ve all been to 
Mr. Sheldon with complaints of one kind or an- 
other. How many of us have dropped in to tell 





eon, and three or four other ladies | the q 





him how glad we are about Jim Estabrook, or the 
way the choir is working together, or Sally 
Hancock’s class?” 

An embarrassed silence fell on the group. Mrs. 
Atwater was again the one to break it. “I guess 
maybe you’re right, Priscilla. I’ll stop by on the 
way home.” 

“We can do better than that.” Miss Priscilla’s 
voice was eager. ‘‘Suppose we each drop in, or 
send him a line every day this week? Suppose 
we don’t let it drop. Suppose we form a committee 
to see that our minister gets a word of apprecia- 
tion from some one every Monday? Suppose we 
try it for three months —” 

And that was the way the minister’s surprise 
parties began. 
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UNDER THE CANON SLIDE. 


OBERT Schwartz, the cafion guide, paused 
R on a little plateau on the Bright Angel trail, 

and shading his eyes with his hand, exam- 
ined an area of loose rock, high above him, on the 
gigantic face of limestone that rims the Grand 
Cafion. He was carrying a pack load of prdvisions 
down to the Half Way House, for the use of tour- 
ists who should make the trip down the cafion to 
the Colorado River. Usually he descended the 
steep path on burro back, but this morning all 
the animals were in use, and he had been forced 
to walk. 


Schwartz frowned anxiously. “If that loose 

stone up there takes a notion to do a little tobog- 
an slide, I’ve got to move out of here quick,” he 

ought to himself. ‘The worst of it is, the path 
goes back and forth like a snake right here, and I 
can’t see even a two-foot hole to crawl into if 
there’s any trouble.” 

He shifted his pack, and began to pick his wa: 
down the trail again. A volley of pebbles poppe: 
against the rocks twenty feet to his right. Appre- 
hensively, Schwartz glanced up again. Where the 

ellow spot on the cliff had been he now saw a 
ieep shadow. His ear caught a reverberating 
roar, that grew louder and deeper. Larger pebbles 
and small rocks whizzed past him. 

The guide saw that he could not reach the tura 
of the trail toward safety before the slide came. 
Desperately but vainly he searched for a crevice 
or an qretmenaing, ¢ iff under which he could 
flatten himself. en he crawled on his hands 
and knees to the edge of the thousand-foot rock 
wall. There might a ledge under the brink 
that would give him a chance of safety. When he 
parted the bushes and looked down, he saw only a 
narrow shelf a hundred feet below. On the top 
where he was bending over, a small spur of soli 
rock jutted out into space. 

Schwartz examined the jutting rock. Then he 
unbuckled his long pack straps, fastened them 
again, and threw the loop round the spur. The 

ack, on the other two ends of the strap, swung 

ack and forth three feet below him. angling 
from the strap, a man would be swung slightly 
under the brink of the recipice by the angle of 
the projecting spur. The rock seemed firm, bu 
Schwartz hesitated on the edge, unwilling to hang 
over the abyss until it was absolutely ete oO 

The avalanche of rocks was almost upon him. 
Hundreds of great boulders crashed from terrace 
to terrace amid clouds of dust and flying débris. 
The roar echoed and reéchoed against the crags. 
The cliffs seemed to have found voices, and to 
shouting at one another in anger. 

Trees shot out as if fired from catapults. Bound- 
ing rocks exploded like bombs as they collided 
with other boulders and shattered into fragments. 
The first large rock came spinning toward the 
trail. It struck a clump of — eg fifty feet 
away, gouged the Mw pene out of its crevice, 
and rock, bushes and dirt crumbled over the edge, 
loys a gost yellow furrow behind them. 

Mechan ag! Schwartz swung himself out into 
space. By letting both of his hands slip simul- 
taneously, inch by inch, he was able to res the 
two sides of the strap ioop together. and holding 
with both hands, he managed fo relieve the strain 
somewhat. He swung slightly under the spur. 
At least he would escape injury from trees and 
smaller rocks. 

What if one of the boulders, ten feet in diameter, 
hit the spur? If he should fall, he would dro 
nine hundred feet to a aeeeeees butte that look 
like a little red mushroom, deep in the chasm. Or 
he might catch in the branches of a diminutive 
tree that he could see on the cliff side a quarter of 
amiledown. That train of thought threatened to 
destroy his presence of mind, and he turned his 
face toward the rocks. 

. The strain of hanging Ly A straps began to 
tire Schwartz’s arms. By ane one knee, he 
tried to rest part of his weight on the pack itself. 
Immediately, one of the sewed strap ends parted, 
and the pack was left hanging on one side, useless 
as a support. Then, with a crash of splintering 
rock, the main avalanche rolled over the precipice. 
Schwartz shut his eyes. The branch of a tree 
caught his coat, ripped off part of his sleeve, and 
tore a gash in hisarm. Every second he expected 
to feel his hold slip; to be swept off into space, 
and down into the cafion. 

Suddenly the tumult ceased. Hardly able to 
realize that he was still swingin from the straps, 
the guide opened his eyes. r below, a faint roar 
indicated the path of the avalanche. Dust and 
leaves still swept in a thick cloud round him, but 

e dangerous rocks had dropped over the cliff. 

Schwartz began to hoist If, slowly and 
palatal. by the two straps. His tendons, achin 

rom the heavy weight of his body, were almo: 
exhausted, and he was faint and dizzy. Level 
with the spur at last, he grasped a clump of sage- 
bush, and let go of the strap with one hand. the 
weak bush half tore out of the soil. ickly he 
seized a stronger clump with the other hand, 
ane himself up on the flat rock, and lay there, 
panting with exhaustion, but safe. 
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THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND ON A 
LADDER. 


§ I sat on a summer balcony in Venice, writes 

a Companion contributor, I heard from a 

charming Dutchwoman this pleasant story 

about Queen Mary of England. The husband of 

the Dutch lady was the founder of one of the 

largest lace houses in Venice, and she had always 
taken an active part in the business. 


“Of course,” she said, with Dutch common sense, 
“no one can say that lace is one of the necessities 
of life, so they who sell it must seek the places 
affected by the wealthy. We have a branch estab- 
lishment at St. Moritz every summer. One year 
I was there with laces that cost us 200,000 francs, 
and I had with me a young woman to help me 
with the sale. The insurance company refused 
to insure us because they had lost so much through 
fires. in that country. The wooden chalets burn 
like unee, and the water supply is always inad- 

uate. 
oa My chalet was often visited Ly very great ladies. 
The sister of the Emperor of Germany bought 


little, but she loved to look at the beautiful laces. 
The Princess Letitia of Savoy was another ha- 
bitué, but the most friendly were the Duchess of 
Teck and her tall daughter, the Princess Mary, 
then the Duchess of York. 

“One morning I heard a great commotion in the 
street, and I stepped out to see what was wrong. 





A chalet was on fire not far away. A turn of the 
wind, and we should be caught. More than the 
flames even, I dreaded the thieves who take advan- 
e of such scenes of confusion. I stepped back 
into my chalet and locked the door, t we might 
be undisturbed. I pulled out packing cases and 
trunks, and I and my assistant were beginning 
ack up the laces and embroideries when the 
uchesses of Teck and York came by. 

“Oh, let us help you!’ they insisted. ‘It would 
pn 5 a for those lovely things to be injured 
or lost. 

“They worked like Turks. The Duchess Ma 
was so tall that she could reach everything, an 
as she handed the laces to me I packed them care- 
me fy the cases. The gentleman in. waiting went 





T have never had better or more energetic assist- 
ance, and it was all done with such simplicity, 

sense, and good fellowship. Lge me ye 
although five chalets were burned, the wind d 
not bring the fire our way.” 


8 ifffar RAIN «7% 
® x we em, ae See bg 
By Archibald Rutledge 
FTER rain, after rain, 
Earth is Eden once again! 
Wafted wild-rose fragrances 
Breathe about the land and skies; 
Flowers now are drenched and leveled, 
In delicious grief disheveled ; 
Elfin woe the violet has, 
Bent beneath a blade of grass ; 
See the bluet’s faérie plight, 
Prisoned in a raindrop bright ; 
Herd’s grass plumes, so pink and proud, 
Waving o’er the clover crowd, 
Are in beauty humbly bowed. 
These the light shall soon release 
Into airy grace and peace. 
Flaring through red clouds, the sun 
O’er the high fields seems to run. 
At his coming, misty grass 
Upward looks to see him pass ; 
In bright innocence divine, 
Dewy daisies glint and shine ; 
Winy colors flush the wold— 
Amber, amethyst, and gold; 
Softly gleams the jeweled wood. 


And my spirit is renewed : 

Out of dust and heat, to know 
Earth as sweet as long ago; 

Out of weariness, to feel 

Strength to toil and grace to kneel 
Unto Him who, after rain, 

Walks His garden once again. 
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IN AN AUSTRIAN CASTLE. 


LTHOUGH I live in England, which is sup- 
A posed to be the home of aristocratic privi- 
lege, says a contributor to Chambers’s 
Journal, I had no true conception of the meaning 
of the words until I visited some Austrian friends 
at a great castle some five hours’ journey from 
Vienna. 


It was a tropically hot day, and the train was 
crowded, but when the conductor found that I 
was going to visit Prince A., he cleared my com- 
partment of passengers, and did all he could to 
make me comfortable. At the little station the 
peasants stood with bared heads while I made 
my way to the ty Gwen me and as we rushed 
through the villa ats were raised, and the 
street was cleared for our galloping steeds. 

At the castle I was shown to a room in one of 
the turrets, where I found the jaéger who had met 
me at the railway station by gy Oy J luggage. 
But the first essential was a bath. He was full of 
“desolation,” but something had gone wrong with 
the water pipes in the turret, and therefore the 
bathroom could not be used; but if the high and 
well-born excellency would condescend to use a 
hip bath, he would instantly bring one. The bath 
was brought and prepared, but the tall jager still 
remained in the room. 

“You can finish the un 
said. “I will ring when I have had my bath.” 

Johann turned from an oe drawer, his face 
blank with amazement. “But is it not the hi 
~~ epee excellency that I should wash?” 
asked. 

The German of the “high and well-born excel- 
lency” failed him. There was a press; then, 

r a repeated declaration that would ring 
when I wanted him, Johann left the room, clearly 
under protest. “I shall be outside the door if the 
high and well-born one should need me,” he said, 
reproachfully. 

was no more than in the bath when the door 
opened and the stalwart > ye) appeared. “Is it 
not cold water over the back of the high and well- 
born excellency that 1 should pour?” 

“No; certainly not!’”? The door closed again 
protestingly. 

A few seconds later Johann came into the room 
with an air of triumph, bearing a large bath towel. 
“Ah, the splashing is over! Now the high and 
well-born excellency I may be permitted to dry.” 

But he was not even permitted the high and 
well-born pepe! to dry. 

“‘What will my prince say?” he said, looking .at 
me in bewilderment. “His serene highness com- 
manded me to show the excellency every attention, 
and the excellency will allow me to do nothing for 
him—nothing!” 

At dinner, I sat next to the Princess Karl, the 
wife of the eldest son, a beautiful Hungarian who 
possessed all the charm and vivacity of her race. 
‘I’m afraid you are not being properly looked 
after,” she said. “Johann told my husband that 
you ordered him out of the room.” 

“But he wanted to wash me,” Iexplained. “He 
was most attentive, but that was an attention I 
did not desire.” I 

“Poor Johann!” answered the princess. “He 
was much upset. He is Karl’s special servant, 
and was told to look after you on purpose. You 
ge. he did not understand. He always washes 

arl.” 


king afterward,” I 


I made no attempt to conceal my astonishment ; 
and when I glanced at Prince Karl, a broad- 
shouldered giant, I could not help smiling. 

“Why are you amused?” the princess asked. 

“It seems so incongruous,” I answered, “Prince 
Karl being washed!’ 

But I rward learned that it is the usual 
custom for the Austrian nobility to be thoroughly 
well scrubbed in their baths twice a day by their 
valets, and dried afterward with hot towels. 
They are also dressed by their servants. The 
driv’ ng of r Johann from my bedroom became 
a great joke in the family. Prince Karl declared; 
that he had never dre himself in his life. 

“T only tried it once,” said one of his brothers, 
an officer in the Imperial Guards, “when my ser- 
vant was ill, and I had to go to a parade. I put 
all the buttons in the wrong buttonholes, and got 
confined to barracks for a week in consequence.” 

In the old days the Austrian princes, counts, 
and barons were sovereign lords on their own 


to | sidered an h 





lands, which they held from the emperor in return 
for military service. Each of these great nobles 
held his own court, which was a reflection in min- 
iature of the imperial court; and as it was con- 
sidered an honor by men of the highest birth to 
assist at the toilet of the monarch, so it was con- 
onor by those of lesser degree to 
render similar personal service to the great 
nobles. The dependence of their descendants 
upon their valets is only the survival of those 
feudal customs. 
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THE ‘WATER CLOCK. 


ITHOUT instruments of any kind, early 
W man must have found it impossible to 

tell time with any exactness. But as 
soon as it became important to him to do so, his 
ingenuity was equal to the task. His earliest 
inventions for the measurement of time were the 
sand clock and the water clock. The first water 
clock was an earthenware globe, pierced in the 
bottom to permit .the water to escape in drops. 


‘That contrivance was used to regulate the length 


of the speeches in the courts of justice. 


The Egyptians are believed to have used water 
clocks, and it is —_ known that the Chinese 
had them, for there is a very old one still in 
existence in the city of 
Canton. It consists of four 





a Lng =f e top- 
most jar indicates the time 
of day. 

Water clocks were ve 
simple and crude at first, 
but the Greeks and Ko- 
mans soon made them ar- 
tistic and ornamental, and 
adorned them with inter- 
esting ope and designs. 
One of the most famous is 
the hydraulic clock made 
by Ctesibius of Alexandria, 
about 135 B.C., which is 

preserved in the D 
Museum at Munich. According to Da bin Ich, 
Gustav Spechart, a well-known German clock 
maker, recently received a commission to restore 
the instrument to its original condition. 

The clock is about 11% feet high. On a very 

eful carved pede there rests a column 

at contains a series of water wheels, so arranged 
that they cause the column to e€ one complete 
revolution a year. At the right, and standing 
very close to the column, is a figure of a weeping 
woman, from whose pe the water falls in the 
form of tears. As the drops fall, they are collected 
in a receptacle below, in which is a little float, 
on which rests another figure that holds the dial. 
In twenty-four hours enough water falls to raise 
the figure to the top of the receptacle. At the 
moment that the dial reaches the top, a valve 
opens; a part of the water flows through the water 
wheels, and causes the column to turn one three- 
hundred-sixty-fifth of a revolution, so that at the 
end of a year it turned completely round. 
At the same time, the turning of the water wheels 
causes another valve to open; the receptacle be- 
neath the figures is emptied, and the float sinks to 
its lowest level, to start on another day’s journey. 
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IT WAS NO JOKE. 


HE Filipinos, it seems, have more than one 
way of serving a watermelon. The melons 
grown in the Far Eastern archipelago are 
small in size and inferior in flavor. Lieutenant 
A., stationed in one of the towns of northern 
Luzon, hankered for the juicy lusciousness of a 
melon from his own sunny southland. So his 
family in Tennessee carefully crated a choice 
watermelon, and shipped it to him by express. It 
cost him a good many pesos, but no matter. It 
was a beauty, and arrived in perfect condition. 


He instructed the cook to prepare a good dinner 
that very day; the splendid melon was to be 
served as a crowning glory. The provincial 
treasurer, the schoolteacher and the few other 
Americans in the town were invited to partake of 
a treat that was to be a surprise to them. 

The dinner went forward successfully ; but there 
was much curiosity concerning the surprise that 
the host had promised his guests, and all eyes 
turned frequently to the door through which it 
was expected to appees. At last it came. The 
cook entered, bearing aloft an immense platter, 
and there came from the company a chorus of 
“Ahs!” The platter was placed on the table 
under a halo, no, a cloud of—steam. The melon 
was boiled, thoroughly boiled! 

The quick rising of the host to his feet with the 
carving knife in his hand convinced the cook that 
he had better make the quickest exit possible, 
which was through the window, and involved a 
leap of ten feet to the ground. Reports from the 
second barrio on the road leading north were that 
he was still running when he through. 
Lieutenant A. not been able to smile about 
that watermelon yet. 
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CONNECTING WITH THE POWER. 


DELICATE little lady, who had obviously 

seen better days, continued to go out to 

work as a seamstress, although past the 
traditional threescore and ten years. The daugh- 
ter of one of the families in which she was em- 
ployed, marveling at her quiet endurance, aske« 
her one day how she managed to work so hard 
and so steadily. 

“Well, my dear,” replied the 
“sometimes it seems hard. Often t up in the 
morning feeling so weak and faint that it seems 
im) le to £e through the day’s work. But, 
you see, I’m like a trolley car before it is con- 
nected with the power wire. The first thing I do 
is to connect with the Power. When I have said 
my prayers, I feel my hand in God’s and His 
power passing into me, and then I can go on and 
do what I have to do.” 


atient voice, 

















Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Name, less—nameless. 11. In, to—into. 

2. 1. Wheel, heel, eel. um. Flute, lute; drake, 
rake ; keel, eel; acorn, corn ; cape, ape ; bowl, owl; 
tweed, weed; at, oat; sash, ash. 1. What, 
hat, at, t. 1v. Skin, kin, in. 

3. Spear, pear, pea, ear. 

4. 1. Hoe, polite, trip—heliotrope. 11. Orange, 
nose, organ, salmon, ell, rose, moth, im, stag— 
“A rolling stone gathers no moss.” 111. Ice, €0., 
off, fie, foe, of, if—office. 

5. 1. The dark. mm. Mine. 

6. 1. Sheridan. wu. Sear, city—searcity. Ill. 
Ant, hem—anthem. tv. Fill, I, greed—filigreed. 

7. Facetious. 

8. O, pinion, ist—opinionist. 

9. Sagas. 
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A YOUNG PATRIOT. 
BY ANNA M. PRATT. 


At two in the morning his bed he is 
scorning, 
At three he is up and away, 
He shows us how fondly his country 
he’s loving, 
With a crackety-bang! all day. 


And when whizz! go the rockets to | 
empty their pockets 
Of flashes all over the sky, } 
He pities the poor little Eskimo chil- 
dren 
Who haven’t a Fourth of July. 
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THE FOURTH AT 


TRENTON. 
BY IRVING PALFREY. 


“Hi: hot it is growing!’’ exclaimed 








Howard. 

‘*Let’s rest in the shade for a pam 
minutes,’’ suggested Bob. 
of time.’’ ” 

So the two boys left the dusty highway, and 
sat on the old stone wall under a big row of 
elms. It was still early in the morning. | 
The bobolinks were singing in the meadow 
beyond the wall. 

‘*How far do you think we have come?’’ 
asked Howard, the younger of the boys. 

“Tt must be about four miles,’’ answered 
his brother. 

‘*Then it is five miles more to Trenton ?’’ 

‘*Yes. Is your courage still good?’’ 

‘*Never better!’’ asserted Howard. ‘‘Do 
you think they have missed us at home 
yet?”’ 

‘*Well, they will find the note when they 
get up,’’ said Bob, as they started on again. 

The two boys had slipped out of the house 
soon after daylight. It was the Fourth of 
July, and they had set their hearts on seeing 
the big celebration at Trenton. Their father 
was too busy to take them, and as they felt 
they would hardly get permission to go alone, 
they quietly made their own plans. They 
hoped to get a ride part of the way, either 
going or coming, perhaps both ways, but 
so far not a team had overtaken them. They 
were wholly at home on the road, however, 
and felt that they would have no trouble 
in reaching the distant city. Uncle Warren 
and Aunt Elizabeth lived in Trenton, and the 
boys knew that they would receive a welcome 
there, and have a chance to see the parade, 
the balloon ascension, and the baseball game. 

At last, from the top of a hill, they saw the 
church spires and factory chimneys of Trenton. 

‘*We will go right to Uncle Warren’s,’’ said 
Howard. 

Just as they spoke, there came, the sharp 
snapping of firecrackers and the shrill shouts 
of children in front of a house near by. In 
the road, a few rods in front of them, a horse, 
driven by a woman, leaped violently at the 
sudden noise, and plunging forward, dragged 
the wagon into the ditch, where it nearly 
overturned. 

Quick as his feet could carry him, Bob leaped 
to the horse’s head and seized the bridle. A 
few gentle words, a pat or two on the quivering 
nose, and he had calmed the animal so that | 
the danger was over. Then Bob glanced at | 
the woman on the seat, and was surprised 
enough to see that it was Mrs. Rollins, who | 
lived near his own home. 

‘‘Why, Bob!’’ she cried. ‘‘How lucky you 
were here! I cannot thank you enough. It 
was a brave thing to do.’’ 

She had dropped the reins, and was holding 
her right wrist in her left hand. As Bob 
picked up the reins and came to the side of the 
wagon, she said, ‘‘I must have sprained or | 
wrenched my wrist when the horse jumped so 
suddenly. I do not see how I can drive 
home, but 1 must get there to-day.’’ 

Bob glanced toward the distant spires of 
Trenton; then he looked squarely up at Mrs. 
Rollins. ‘*‘I’ll drive you home,’ he said. 

‘‘And give up your Fourth at Trenton?”’ | 
said Mrs. Rollins, in surprise. 
‘Well, it does not really belong to us, | 
anyway,’’ explained Bob. Then he turned to | 
his brother. ‘‘But you can keep on.” 

‘‘No, I’ll go back home, too,’’ said Howard, | 
and climbed into the back of the wagon as | 
Bob took his place on the seat. 

And that was as near as Bob and Howard | 
got to the Trenton Fourth of July celebration 
that year. Yet they did not wholly miss the | 
celebration, after all. When they were half- | 
way home, they saw a brown speck in the sky | 
above them. It grew larger and larger, until 
they saw that it was a balloon. It was the | 
one that had ascended at Trenton, and it came 
down gracefully in a field close by. The man 
in the car beneath it called to them, and Bob | 
leaped from his seat and ran to the field, | 
where he helped make fast the trailing ropes | 
until the balloon was a captive again. 

**It was a lot more fun than just seeing the | 
balloon go up,’? declared both boys afterward. 


‘*We have plenty 
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DRAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 


A PUZZLE PICTURE. By S. O. VERNON. 


Here’s a puzzle picture, Make your guesses early, 
Guesses will be free. For it seems to me 

Have you all been dreaming it That the answers will come in 
Every night of late? At a rapid rate. 











A CIRCUS-PARADE GAME. 
BY LAURA ROUNDTREE SMITH. 


| “Six little ponies, without doubt, 

| Would make the children laugh and shout!” 
(Six children go up to act as ponies. ) 
Ringmaster : 

| “Our elephant is large and kind, 

| But he has left his trunk behind.” 

} 


| joins the others. ) 
| Ringmaster: 
“Our only camel is afraid 


? Po hi To join the circus day parade.” 
HE children sit in their seats in the) 
schoolroom, and tap their fingers on 
their desks while they sing: 
“A-rat-a-tat-tat, a-rat-a-tat-tat! 
To the circus we belong; 
A-rat-a-tat-tat, a-rat-a-tat-tat! 
Oh, hear the old drum’s song!”’ four little dogs.’’) 
When the song is finished, they all rise, and| _The children who stand in front of the other 
march forward and back in two lines, and sing: Children at the desks now form in line and 
“As we go marching up the street, hold up their hands; those remaining in the 


So many people we shall meet. 
We mind not the cold, 
We mind not the heat, 
A-marching to the old drum’s beat.” 
They all sit down, and a boy who represents 
the ringmaster comes in. 
Ringmaster : 
“The old white horse is sick to-day. 
Who will lend me a white horse, pray?” 
(A child says, *‘I will,’’ and goes and stands 
by the ringmaster. ) 
Ringmaster : 
“The old black horse has rubbed his knees. raised. 
Oh, come and give me a black horse, please.” | 





Ringmaster : 
“Four little dogs are in the tent, 
They frisk about with merriment!” 





(A child says, ‘‘I will give you a black | the entire song. 
horse,’’ and goes up and stands in line. ) | At any time the ringmaster may shout, 
Ringmaster : | ‘*The circus is over !’’ and so end the game. 


MARCHING SONG. 
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hear the old drum’s song; As 
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we go march-ing up the street So ma -ny peo-ple we shall meet. 
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Rasy mind not the og A - march-ing to the old drum’s beat. 
We mind not the heat, 
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(One child says, ‘‘Here is his trunk,’’ and | 


(One goes up and says, ‘‘Here is a camel.’’) | 


(Four children say, ‘‘Never mind, here are | 


seats rise and march to the front, and pass 
through the line of children whose hands are 


They pass through several times, all singing 


THE LITTLE WIGWAM. 
BY JESSIE WRIGHT WHITCOMB. 


HE little wigwam stood on 
T the grass under the trees by 
the brook. It was a pretty 
wigwam, with five poles sticking 
out at the top. 
The little boy stood at one side 
with a brush of red paint and a 
brush of black paint; he was paint- 
ing on the wigwam figures that 
he called a bird, a rabbit, and a 
rooster. The little girl, with her 
brushes, painted on the other side 
figures that she called a fish, a 
squirrel, and a duck. 
A short distance from the 
wigwam was a camp kettle, swung 
over the camp fire. In the kettle 
bubbled the first corn from their 
|} Own corn patch. Some potatoes 
| were roasting among hot stones and ashes 
| near the fire. A covered bucket of lemonade 
| hung from a tree branch, and in a basket 
| swinging from another were some sandwiches 
| and two little pies. 
‘*Fourth of July, ’’ said the little boy, ‘‘means 
| liberty. ’’ 
| **¥es,’? said the little girl, 
liberty. ’’ 
‘*Liberty for our tribes to go and come 
without being hurt,’’ said the little boy. 
‘*Won’t it be grand when we make our 
declaration !’’ said the little girl, smiling. 
| ‘*And eat our picnic!’’ said the little boy. 

‘“‘T’m through now. This little Peace 
| Wigwam for all our tribes is done. Let’s 
| begin. ’” 

The little girl stepped to the front of the 
wigwam. She wore her bright-feathered head- 
dress, and she held a horn. The little boy 
stood beside her, wearing his feathers and 
carrying his horn. He flung out a handful of 
grain. ‘‘Here, pigeons! Here, pigeons!’’ he 
called. 

There was a fluttering from the trees and 
from the distant barn roofs, and a cloud of 
white pigeons dropped to the green grass. 

‘*Tribe of Pigeons,’’ cried the little boy, in 
a loud voice, ‘‘this is the Fourth of July! I 
declare liberty to you, and a common share in 
the little Peace Wigwam !’’ 

The little girl flung out a handful of corn, 
| blew a splendid toot on her horn, and called, 
| ‘Here, chick, chick, chick !”’ 
| With a scuttering and syuawking and cack- 

| ling and quacking came a rush of roosters and 
| chickens, and of ducks and geese from the 
| brook. 

‘*Tribe of Barnyard Folk,’’ she cried, in a 
| clear voice, ‘‘this day we make you free to 
jentoy the little Peace Wigwam! We declare 
| you are our brothers !’’ 

The little boy whirled on his heel, blew on 
his horn, and shouted grandly, ‘Tribe of 
Squirrels and tribe of Rabbits, we proclaim 
| Independence Day for you—and your share in 
| the little Peace Wigwam !’’ 

The bushy-tailed squirrels cocked their 
heads from the tree branches, and a tame rabbit 
came loping to the wigwam. 

“Tribe of Fish and Tribe of Turtles,’’ 
called the little girl, ‘‘the peace of our Peace 
Wigwam shall be yours, and crumbs from our 
picnic as soon as we are through!’’ And lo 
and behold, there sat the turtle on his stone, 
and two gaping fishes stuck their heads up 
out of the brook ! 
| **Our tribes like this, don’t they?’’ said the 

little boy, as they both smiled at all their 
happy, busy friends. 

‘*They do!’’ replied the little girl. ‘‘And 
won’t we like our picnic! Let’s always be 
chiefs, and live in our little Peace Wigwam !’’ 





**good, kind 


| 
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THE BOYS OF SEVENTY- 
FIVE. 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


It’s queer to think of the boys alive 
In seventeen hundred and seventy-five, 


Slow on the night of July third, 
Going to bed without a word; 


No peep at the window to find out whether 
*Twould rain to-morrow, or be fair weather ; 


Never a chuckle or grin at all 
For a package of fireworks in the hall; 


Never a dream the livelong night, 
Of gay balloons in the air alight, 


Of fluttering flags in the crowded street, 
Of drums and trumpets and marching feet ; 


Out in the morning to work and play, 
Just as if *twere a common day, 


Trotting in for their lunch at noon 
Just as if ’twere the fourth of June. 


Odd little boys of the time gone by, 
But proud young fellows the next July, 


When they had a Fourth (and they cheered 
it, too) 

That their fathers and uncles had made, 
brand-new! 
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The best preparation for the teeth is “ Brown’s 


Camphorated Saponaceous Denti frice.” (Ade. 


5Oc Trial Offer for 106, Kodak tums inaevciop ana 


rint 6 pictures from good negatives. 8 x 10 mounted en- 
Ergements 25c. ROANOKE CYCLE COMPANY, Roanoke, Va. 
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THIS TAG 


makes a statement that is a 


demonstrated fact. If you will 
get a White Mountain Freezer 
and learn the right way to use 
it you can prove it for yourself. 


If you do not know the right 
way ask your dealer for our 
folder, which gives complete 
directions, or write us and we 
will tell you how. 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., 


NASHUA, N. H. 











Next Seandey 


In 48 hours your corns 
will be gone if you use 
this — method. 

Apply Blue-jay tonight. 
Tomorrow you will not even 
think of the corn. Day after 
tomorrow the corn will be 
loosened. Simply lift it out. 


Some people keep corns year 
after year, merely paring them once 
in a while. 

Some people use old-time treat- 
ments, and think corns can’t be ended. 

They wrong themselves. A fam- 
ous chemist has solved the whole 
corn problem. And his invention— 
Blue-jay— now removes a million 
corns a month. 

Go try it. 
stops instantly. 
Blue-jay undermines the corn. 


Note how the pain 
Note how gently 
Note 
how soon the whole corn comes out, 
without any pain or soreness. 
Next Sunday you can be as free 
from corns as a barefoot boy. And, 


so long as you live, you will never 
again let corns bother you. 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 


Can You Shave? 

Rub a little 3-in-One 
on your razor strop till 
leather becomes soft and 
pliable ; draw razor blade 
between thumb and finger 
moistened with 3-in-One; 
then strop. The razor cuts ° 
i times as easy and clean; 
olds the edge longer. “‘A 
Razor Saver for Every 
Shaver’ which gives the 
scientific reasons, and a 
generous trial bottle sent 
Sree. Write to-day. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 
42 AIR. Broadway, 

New York. 


| his majesty. And the last time they knelt, they 





NODC OOM 
THE DOCTOR’S RUSE. 


NE of the picturesque incidents in which Aus- 

trian army history is rich, says Miss Dorothea 
Gerard in Cornhill Magazine, occurred during the | 
evacuation of Milan in 1859. Even before the Aus- 
trian troops had drawn off, the inhabitants had | 
begun to deck their houses with Italian and French 
colors, in impatient expectation of the allied | 
troops. 
All at once the sound of a drum was heard, and | 
there appeared—neither Frenchmen nor Italians, | 

but a small company of Croatian soldiers, which 
had been forgotten on an ex 


head, with drawn sword, a military doctor, who, in | 9-p. Skin Book, address post-card to “ Cuticura,” 


default of other officers, had taken the command. | 
Mockery and abuse showered down upon their 

heads, without greatly disturbing the Croatians, | 
for the words were unintelligible to them. | 

But presently much plainer insults began to | 
fly about—namely, stones and flowerpots, and | 
it was all the doctor could do to keep his men | 
within bounds. Step by step, they advanced | 
through the raging multitude. Soon the mouths | 
of firearms en to appear at windows. The 
moment seemed near when the Austrians would | 
have to choose between surrendering their arms 
and fighting their way forward. 

At this critical juncture the door of a school- 
house opened, and a troop of little girls ran out in 
laughter and high spirits. This gave the doctor 
an idea. Turning to his men, he called out a few 
words in Croatian, and the next moment almost 
every soldier had a child on his arm. Alarmed at 
first, the girls were quickly soothed, and having 
made friends with their black-bearded bearers, 
ended by quite enjoying the joke. 

The cry of terror which at sight of the capture 
of the children had arisen from all throats was 
likewise Png 4 changed into exelamations of 
relief, and to more than one good-humored laugh 
at the ingenuity of the commander. No more 
stones flew, of course; and, accompanied by a 
highly diverted public, the Austrians trave 
the town in safety. Free of the walls, each sol- 
dier, with a farewell kiss, put down his laughing 
burden, whereupon the little troop pursued its way 
unmolested. . 


*® ¢ 


COURT ETIQUETTE IN THE KONGO. 


HERE was much ceremony observed at the 

king’s court, says Mr. John H. Weeks in his 
book, ‘‘Among tie Primitive Bakongo.” No one 
approaches him without first seeking his permis- 
sion, and no one is allowed to sit on a chair in 
his presence except his sons and nephews. Up to 
1884 no native was permitted to own a European 
chair, even for private use. 


Ordinary men, approaching the king, had to 
kneel three times, once just inside the last en- 
trance to the king’s inclosure, then near the door 
of the “palace,” and lastly immediately in front of 


ut the palms of their hands together, rubbed 
heir little fingers in the dirt, and then transferred 
the dirt from their little fingers to their foreheads 
or temples, and clapped their hands. This cere- 
mony they —— hree times at the last kneel- 
ing place, and the king answered by putting the 
R ms of each hand across each other with the 

ngers of the right hand well above the thumb 
and index finger of the left hand, and waving 
them. If the king did not answer thus, or if he 
thrust out his foot and waved his toes,—which was 
an insult,—the sooner the man retreated the better 
for him. 

If a man omitted to send or take the king a 
share of his trading products, he would not be 
favorably received, and =e expect to see his 
majony? toes wave, instead of his fingers. Well- 
to-do chiefs who failed to send him occasional 
presents were also coldly received, and the waving 
toes reminded them of their delinquencies. No 
written account was kept, but the king, like all 
natives, had a remarkable memory for what was 
owing to him, and never forgot when a debt was to 
be paid or a present was due. Chiefs and noble- 
men had to render homage to the king the same 
as ordinary men, but not every time they went 
into his presence. 


* ¢ 


AN ORIENTAL VIEW OF CHIVALRY. 


HE Times of India (Bombay) publishes the fol- 

lowing solemn warning from Mr. Ramchaud 
Kashinath Dattarya, a Hindu gentleman, con- 
cerning a much-vexed question. He says: 


My purpos for writin on you this is to enform 
many English Brothers to give honor and devotion 
to your ladys because they will in the end becum 
wee and then they will want to vote. 2 or 3 

hings happen at Victory Garden tomorrow [yes- 

terday] and then I all of a sudden made up my 
brain to write to you immediate. There was many 
English womans and when mans are sittin on the 
bench and womans come mans stand and give 
their sits to womans. This neppes 2 or 3 times 
tomorrow grote and I question you why? 

I again tell you why? Mans and womans are 
similar in this world and then why mans honors 
womans? If they honors old, old womans, one 
thing, but they honors young lady. My purpos to 
write this is enform the English Sahib [Eng- 
lishmen] that when they do this they spoil their 
feminine lady and then this lady get proud and 
walk like pocock and then ask vote and then spoil 
Ken Garden and throw bomb on Loid Gorg put 
bursting powder in envelope and post and create 
other mischief. 

Therefore, I rm 4 tomy English Brothers, please 
don’t spoil English womans because by honouring 
aye eople put in their brains the sids [seeds 
of Sufragitism and then they will get wild like 
Misses Panecurs Please, please print this letter 
near the Ruter’s Telegram with big, big words. 
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A LONG WORD. 


HE English-speaking world is accustomed to 

regard with respect the length of transubstan- 
tiationalists and antidisestablishmentarianism, 
but those pygmies of twenty-four and twenty-eight 
letters are dwarfed by comparison with the giant 
name of a new form of unfermented eheese, which 
is described in L’ Illustration. 


The cheese is made of fresh curdled milk, fla- | 
vored with the dry, finely cut blossoms of Asperula 
odorata, or woodruff, a European herb. The | 
originality of this new dairy product, however, | 
rests largely in the name under which it has been 
put on the market, Oberammergauerpassionsfest- | 
spielalpenkrauterklosterdelicatesfriihstiickskdse. 1t 
has seventy-three letters, and occupies two full 
lines of print in the Moniteur des marchands de | 
beurre et ceufs. Its great advantage lies in its | 
specific meaning, for when translated it signifies: | 
cheese of the cloister, a breakfast delicacy fla- | 
vored with herbs of the Alps, prepared for the | 
feast of the representation of the Passion at | 
Oberammergau. “Without doubt,” says L’Iilus- 
tration, “if the cheese had been baptized in 
French, it would have received a more concise | 
name.” A statement which is equally true with | 
regard to English. | 











Instead of Lemons 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It is cheaper and easier to use and more wholesome. 
Tastes good —does gvod. Keep a bottle handy. [Adv. 


RE aE NC EE 
THE BEST TREATMENT FOR 


PIMPLES AND BLACKHEADS EORGE 


If you wish a skin clear of pimples, blackheads and 


other method is so agreeable, so often effective and so 
ical. Tr t: Gently smear the affected | Our 

parts with Cuticura ointment, on the end of the finger, ' fort and econom: 
Wash off the Cuticura ointment in 

| tive minutes with Cuticura soap and hot water, and 





but do not rub. 
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STAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
for HOME CUREsent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world. 

ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 





high or low 





continue bathing for some 
is best on rising and retiring. 


Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. 








A course of 
ture and writing of the Short-Story taught 
Esen' 's M 


, Editor, s 
250-page catalogue free. 


Dr. Esenwein Department 8 


At other times use 
Cuticura soap freely for the toilet and bath. For liberal 
sed st; at their | sample of Cutieura soap and ointment sent free with 


tae | Get This Two-Passe 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


lessons in the history, form, struc- 


rite to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, | 
1, Springfield, Mass. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR Co. 
Boston, Mas: 


free sample will —+y =. 

. Send posta’ 

stating size and ouinther you want 
collar. 





by J. Berg 
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WRITE TODAY! 9; ie cuslog showing 
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“MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BRAKE rear jrwhecks, inner 
wi 
jipment and lor all 





Cc. A. COEY’S 





Attaches quickly to any row boat by 
ighteni two thumb Has 
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$5.00 
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Extra in Gold 


iN _ For New Subscriptions During July 


To be given in addition to all 


other Offers. 





Send us an average of 


A THE OF F ER. one, two, or three new 


solicited subscriptions per week during the month 
of July, and we will not only send you the regular 
Premiums and Winner's Gifts, but in addition we 
will also send you one of the following Cash Prizes: 











ing to your record. 


we will mail free. 





For an average of THREE new subscriptions 
per week, or a total of twelve, during July, 


For an average of TWO new subscriptions 
per week, or a total of eight, during July, 


For an average of ONE new subscription 
per week, or a total of four, during July, 


This Offer is open to Companion subscribers only. 
Ny before July Ist or after July 31st cannot count. With your last order, 
N send a statement of the number of subscriptions you have secured during 
‘| the month. Only one of these Cash Prizes given to a worker. 


We Will Pay You 


$5.00 Extra 
$2.50 Extra 
$1.00 Extra 


Orders mailed 


5 A Prize for Everyone. 
"THERE is absolutely no limit to the number of workers 


who will receive prizes. 

a tions as you get them; and if you secure a total of twelve, 
1G eight, or four subscriptions during the month, you are 
MN assured of a Cash Prize of $5.00, $2.50, or $1.00, accord- 


Remember, that in addition to these 


Simply send us the subscrip- 


+ Extra Cash Prizes, you will receive a Premium for each 
yj} new subscription, and you will also receive a Winners 
Ny} Gift when five have been secured. 

A) LET US HELP YOU. 


Send us on a postal the addresses of those who ought to subscribe, 
and state that you wish sample copies of The Companion sent. These 


m yeu can call for the subscriptions later. 


‘a)) PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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POONKOOOR 


HIS FIRST INVENTIONS. 
N his autobiography, John Muir tells the story of 


his first appearance in the outside world after | 


years of desperate toil at the command of a severe 
father. The parent was forced to concede that 
from bedtime until four o’clock belonged to John, 
and after five hours’ sleep, the boy would work 
from one until four in the morning on mechanisms 
for clocks, thermometers and automatic beds. 


One of my inventions was a thermometer made 
of an iron rod that had formed part of a wagon 
box. The expansion and contraction of this rod 
was multiplied by a series of levers made of stri 
of hoop iron. The pressure of the rod against the 
levers was kept constant by a small counterweight, 
so that the slightest change in the length of 
rod was instan «Bag 5 on a dial that multiplied 
the expansion about 32,000 times. The thermom- 
eter was so sensitive that when anyone approached 
within four or five feet of it, the heat of the per- 
son’s wees ennsed the hand on the dial to move so 
fast that motion was plainly visible. When he 
stepped back, the hand moved slowly back to its 
normal position. The neighbors re ed it as a 
great wonder, and so did my own er. 

When I told fathe t I was about to leave 


id 
money, he would send me a little, he said, “No, 
depend entirely on yourself.” I had the gold sov- 
ereign that my grandfather had given me when I 
left Scotland, and a few soeess, Festage ten, that 
I made by raising a few bushels of grain on a 
little patch o: — _—. 

Father had carefully taught us to consider our- 
selves worms of the dust, and devoutly believed 
in —_— every spark of pride and _ self- 
confidence, without realizing that he might, at 
the same time, be quenching warns else. 
Praise he considered wicked, and he often assured 
me that out in the wicked world, —_—s my own 
way, I would soon learn that although I might 
have thought him a hard taskmaster, strangers 
= ae og On —- en } : Sy 3 
(1) ness and s S e 
carried was a package made up of the two clocks 
and a thermometer, whole looking like some 
very complicated machine. 

The Py mother and my sisters was of 
course hard to bear. Father let David drive me 
down to Pardeeville, a = I had never before 

to 








e 
seen, altho it is only nine miles south of Hickory 
Hill farm. hen I Madison, I thanked the 
conductor for my glorious ride, shouldered my 
inventions, and walked to the fairground. 

When I applied for a ticket at the window, I 
told the agent that I had something to exhibit. 

“What is it?” he inquired. 

‘Well, here it is. Look at it.” 

When he craned his neck through the window 
and got a giim se of my bundle, he cried, excitedly, 
“Oh, pa on’t need a ticket—come right in!” 

So I went up to the Fine Arts Hall and looked 
in, 7s if they would allow wooden things 
in_so fine a place. 

I was met at the door by a dignified gentleman, 
who —<— me kindly, and said, “Young man, 
what have you got here ?”’ 

“Two clocks and a thermometer,” I replied. 

“Did you make these? They look wonderfully 
beautiful and novel, and must, I think, prove the 
most interesting feature’of the fair.” 

“Where shall I place them?’ I inquired. 

“Just look round, young man, and choose the 
place you like best, whether it is occupied or 


not. 

So I quickly had a shelf made large enough for 
all of them, went out on the hill and picked up 
some glacial boulders of the right size for weights, 
and in fifteen minutes the clocks were running. 
They seemed to attract more attention than any- 
thing else inthe hall. I got lots of praise from the 
crowd and the newspaper reporters. It was con- 
sidered wonderful that a boy on a farm had been 
able to invent and make such things. They gave 
me a prize of ten or fifteen dollars, and a oma 
pe a things not down in the list of 
exhibits. 


* ¢ 


ENTER: A FEW FRIENDS. 


HE natives of Hawaii are singularly pictur- 

esque in their choice of names. Mr. Scissors, 
The Thief, The Ghost, The Fool, The Man Who 
Washes His Dimples, Mrs. Oyster, The Weary 
Lizard, The Husband of Kaneia (a male god) >The 
Great Kettle, The First Nose, The Atlantic Ocean, 
The Stomach, Poor Pussy, Mrs. Turkey, The 
Tenth Heaven, are all names that have appeared 
in the city directory. 


They are often careless of the gender or Bppro- 
priateness of the names they take. A householder 
on Beretania Street, Honolulu, is called The 
Pretty Woman (Wahine Maikai); a male infant 
was lately christened Mrs. Tompkins; one little 
girl is named Samson; another, The Man; Susan 
(Kukena) is a boy; so are Polly Sarah, Jane Peter, 
and Henry Ann. A pretty little maid has been 
named by her fond parents, The Pig-sty (Hale 
Pua). For some unknown reason—or for no 
reason at all—one boy is named The Rat Eater 
(Kamea Ot i Ole). 

The Rev. Doctor Coan, of Hawaii, possessed 
the love of his flock. One morning a child was 
presented for baptism whose name was given 
y the parents, Mikia; when the ceremony was 
finished, the parents assured the doctor that they 
had named the baby for him. “But my name is 
not Michael,” said the doctor, supposing Mikia to 
be aimed thereat. ‘‘We always hear your wife 
call you mikia!” answered the mother. She had 
mistaken Mrs. Coan’s familiar “my dear’ for her 
husband’s given name. 

_An old servant in Doctor Wight’s family, at 
Kohala, caused her grandchild to be baptized in 
church The Doctor (Kauka); that was its only 
hame. By way of compliment to the early _ 
siclans, many children were named after thelr 
drugs, as Joseph uills, Miss Rhubarb, The 
Emetic, The Doctor Who Peeps In At A Door. 

Names uncomplimentary, or even disgusting, 
are willingly borne by their owners; others convey 
a pleasing and graceful sentiment. Among the 
latter are the Arch of Heaven (Ka Pia Lani), 
rhe River of Twilight (Ka Wia Linia), The Deli- 
cate Wreath (Ka Lei ma Lii). The name of Liliu O 
Kalani, the queen now in retirement, means A 
Lily in the Sky. 


* © 


GOOD ADVICE. 
| well-known English physician, Doctor 
Lestler, says Der Gute Kamerade, was in his 
a notoriously wild—and as clever as he was 
unruly, 


One day the schoolmaster kept young Lestler 
atter school, and talked long and éarnestly upon 
‘he error of his ways. The lad showed little inter- 
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Outdoors a Family Playground 





HE Overland brings 

| every source of health- 
giving, brain and body- 
building summer amusement 
to the very door of the home. 
It opens the whole out-of-doors 
to every member of the family. 


It whisks the boys and girls 
out of the stifling city streets 
and away to baseball diamond 
or ‘‘old swimmin’ hole,’’ to 
cooling beach or free, open 
country. The home may be 
miles inland, or in the midst 
of the flat lands—the Over- 





land puts lake or ocean or 
mountains, and thetonic pleas- 
ures they afford, within easy 
reach. 


This big, beautiful, roomy 
car is the answer to the vaca- 
tion problem. It keeps the 
children busy at clean, child- 
hood games and amusements. 
It offers father and mother a 
nerve-soothing, restful sense 
of sailing along over smooth 
surfaces in evening drive, 
week-end trip or vacation 
tour. 


Itis the one great, generous provider 
of real beneficial pleasures. 


And the price of the Overland is so 
low that no family can afford to be 
without it this summer. Its original 
cost is fully 30% lower than for cars 
of like power, size and capacity. 


Its operation and upkeep costs are 
more than reasonable. Its construc- 
tion is so simple that any boy or 
girl can drive it. No hired chauffeur 
is necessary. 


Call on the nearest Overland dealer 
and have him explain and demonstrate 
this big, powerful car. Or write for 
our catalogues and illustrated liter- 
ature. They’re free. Please address 
Dep’t. 35. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the famous Overland Delivery Wagons, Garford and Willys-Utility Trucks. Full information on request. 


$950 


Brief Specifications of Model 79T 


$1075 


33 x 4 Q. D. tires High-grade speedometer : : 

114-inch wheelbase Clear-vision, rain- — ele rey 

Mohair top, curtains vision, windshield starter a 
boot Electric horn generator 


f. 0. b. Toledo, O. 














‘St, and at last the master said, sternly, “Young 

nan, I shall send a note to your father, and have | 

‘lm call and see me.” | 
‘Oh, don’t do that,” said the boy. 

, But the master repeated, “Yes, I will. Your 

ather shall come and see me to-morrow.” 

vou vise you not to,” replied the mischievous 


“But why not?” asked the teacher. 
visite use My father charges five shillings for a 
‘sit.’ Young Lestler’s father was a physician. 





THE BALDWIN CAMP LAMP 


For Campers, Woodsmen, Sportsmen, Teamsters and Farmers. 


Turns Night Into Day. 


This Lamp, with its 
wonderfully clear, bright 
light, may be used under 
such varied circum- 
stances that we can give 
only a partial list of its 
possibilities. 

To the hunter, its pene- 
trating light will disclose 
a small animal in a tree 
or on the ground. While 
paddling at night, it will 
reveal the presence of 
hidden shoals or rocks 
For coasting, skating, or 
sleighing on a dark night 
—who can estimate the 
value of a light which re- 
veals obscure obstacles? 
For Boy Scouts, who may 
be delayed after dark 
while “hiking’’ through 
the woods, this Lamp will 





bring great comfort. For 


bait-casting and fishing THE OFFER Given to Companion 
ae SubECH 


at night, it has no equal. 
The Lamp may also be 
used by the farmer, 


ment detains them after 





one new solicited subscription and 15 
woodsman, teamster, and cents extra. Sold for $1.00. In either 
by thousands of others case we DEL 
whose outdoor employ- in the United States. 


bers only for 











dark. 


IVER FREE anywhere Duck Cap. 


Light Projected 150 Feet. 


The Baldwin Camp 
Lamp is only 3% inches 
high, weighs but 5 ounces 
when filled, and its fuel 
costs less than half a cent 
an hour. It givesa steady 
flame that will not blow 
out in a stiff breeze, and 
will project its light 150 
feet. 


It is Absolutely Safe. 


The Lamp is absolutely 
safe and perfectly clean. 
No grease, no smoke, no 
dirt, no oil, no glass to 
break. Water and carbide 
are all that you need. 
To prepare the Lamp, fill 
the reservoir about half- 
full of carbide, and then 
fill the small tank with 
water. In less than fif- 
teen seconds the Lamp 
may be lighted, and will 
burn steadily for three 
hours without refilling. 


If desired, we can furnish a Duck Cap 
with a special front, to which the Lamp may be at- 
tached. Price 25 cents, sizes 6% to 7%. Delivered 
free anywhere in the United States, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus-| 
trated weekly paper for all the family. | 
its subscription price is = a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any. address in the | 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign | 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 


Marion’s cool red lips brushed his. “ Now, 


| father, don’t stop to talk,”’ she urged; “come and | 


eat.’’ 
And the Ball family sat down jubilantly to par- 
take of soggy, lukewarm chicken pie. 
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HOW WE GET THE TIME. 
N the outskirts of the city of Washington, in a 


1 beautiful park, is a group of stone and sheet- | 
ES BOCORA-CIAES MIASTEE- | iron buildings, all of unusual shape, and with | 


odd-shaped domes on their roofs. Inside the 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers | buildings are astronomical instruments, from the 
directly to this office. We do pot request Agents te | hand sextant to the mighty twenty-six-inch re- 


collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
fail, should be by Post Office M 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear @ hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will be 
changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders mad? payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. tou, Mass. 








DELIRIUM. 

HEN all parts of the brain work 
properly together, our con- 
- sciousness of what is going on in 
the world round us is an orderly 
one; things are, as the doctors say, 
“properly coérdinated.” But if that 
coérdination is disturbed, the con- 
sciousness gets muddled, things lose 
their rélation to one another, and everything 
becomes topsy-turvy. That condition is called 
delirium, from the Latin word for crazy, and it is 
not a disease in itself, but a symptom that may 
complicate many diseases. 

It may accompany some grave brain trouble, 
such as abscess or tumor, and it is seen in many 
forms of insanity. In the form of delirium tre- 
mens, it follows acute poisoning by alcohol. 
Then there are deliriums that complicate such 
acute infectious diseases as typhoid fever, pneu- 
monia, diphtheria, and scarlet fever. Moreover, 
delirium is often produced by poisons in the 
system; not only by poisons taken into the system, 
but by poisons formed by the system itself, as in 
various kidney diseases, in which the body loses 
its usual power to eliminate its injurious products 
or to counteract them chemically. There is also 
the delirium of collapse, which is seen in the later 
stages of starvation, or of extreme exhaustion. 

The cause that underlies a case of delirium must 
first be found, because the treatment will vary in 
accordance with it. Few of us are called on to 
deal with delirium tremens, or with the delirium 
of starvation, or with that terrible form known as 
acute delirious mania, which generally ends in 
death. But the delirium that accompanies typhoid 
fever, pneumonia, or the acute infectious fevers 
of childhood is of common occurrence, and it is 
well to know that much can be done to prevent 
it, or to bring relief after it has begun. Sedative 





treatment, such as a warm bath with cold applica- | 


tions to the head, will often ward off an attack ; but 


when there is great prostration of strength, stim- | 


ulation is usually necessary. Delirium is always 
exhausting; see that the patient’s strength is 
kept up as far as possible. And never leave a 
delirious patient alone, even for a minute. There 
are too many cases of sick people falling from 
open windows. 

*® © 


A GENUINE HOME-COMING. 


**] NEVER had chicken pie for sup- 
per yet,’”’ sighed Mrs. Ball, “but 
your father took that time to be late.” 
Tom glanced at his watch. “And 
I have an engagement downtown at 
eight o’clock. If I wasn’t going any- 
where, he’d have been home half an 
hour ago.” 

“And it makes my supper dishes so late!” 
mourned thirteen-year-old Marion. 

The telephone bell rang, and Tom took down 
the receiver. “Yes, this is Tom. No, he hasn’t 
come home yet. Isthatso? Well! Yes, I’ll call 
you as soon as he comes. Good-by.’’ 

He tried to speak unconcernedly as he faced his 
mother and sister. “It was Angie, and she wanted 
to speak with father —” 

**What was she telling you about?” broke in 
Mrs. Ball. 

The boy hesitated; then he met his mother’s 





anxious eyes steadily. “She heard that a Myrtle 


Avenue car bumped into a Blossom Street car. 
Nothing very serious, I imagine. Besides, you 
know father doesn’t take that car once a year.” 

“Yes, he just hates the Suburban Line,” agreed 
Marion, quickly. 


Mrs. Ball did not speak. She walked to the bay 


window and pushed aside the lace draperies with 
trembling fingers. The children came to her side, 
and all three peered anxiously into the twilight. 
“Here he is!’ cried Marion. 
Tom shook his head. ‘Too tall for father. It’s 
Mr. Stevenson. But who is this coming now?” 
“Judge Daniels,” whispered Mrs. Ball, faintly. 
During the next fifteen minutes several other 
late comers in turn roused and disappointed the 


hopes of the Balls. Then, quite unexpectedly, a | 


familiar little figure came walking briskly up the 


avenue. Mrs. Ball sighed with relief, and bustled | 


oney Order or | 


flector, and a corps of expert astronomers and 
| mathematicians is always busy with them. They 
| are watching and marking the endless march of 
| the heavenly bodies, from which we get the thing 
| we call “time.” 


The finest clocks are used at the observatory 
|to keep the time. The standard clock is in a 
| vault, underground, where the temperature never 
| changes. It is in a glass case, where the atmos- 
| pheric pressure is kept always slightly below that 
of the lowest barometer reading, for changes in 
the surrounding air pressure make a difference in 
the running of the clock. The standard clock has 
a very small weight, which is wound 3 ever 

half minute by electricity; for heavy weights anc 
| long intervals between windings cause a clock to 


that of a clock can be, and is made of the finest 
material. 

In spite of all these precautions, the clock does 
not keep perfect time. No clock or watch in the 
world does so. The only thing that does keep 
perfect time is the earth itself in its changeless 
rotation. 

The standard clock is constantly compared with 
the true time derived from star or sun. The 
observers use an instrument called a meridian 
circle for that purpose, and it does its work so 
soeereney that it is the most indispensable thing 
in the entire institution, not even excepting the 
impressive twenty-six-inch reflector. 

The observations of the last 150 years have pro- 
vided astronomers with a great many tables, and 
they know to the fraction of a second the exact 
instant when a certain star should cross the 
meridian of any given place. If, at the instant it 
does cross the meridian, we observe the time that 
the clock gives, we have determined the error of 
the clock. hile we cannot make clocks that keep 
time with the stars, they do keep time with them- 
selves, and lose or gain an equal amount day 
after a. It is that little variation that the 
observation on the star corrects. 


time-sending clocks in the ma 
observatory. There are two, so 
down, time signals can still be sent out. Every 
day, just before noon, eastern time, the lines of 
the telegraph companies are cleared of all other 
business, and the sounders in the main offices of 
the country begin to beat out seconds. At the 
end of every minute of the five minutes before 
twelve o’clock, there is a short pause of five sec- 
onds. Just before noon, for ten seconds, the 
sounders all stop beating seconds. Then, just on 
the stroke of noon, they all begin to chatter hard, 
along roll. Noon is here. The sun is at the top 
of its daily course in Washington. 


building of the 
t if one breaks 
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ON THE MENDING HAND. 


JUSIN Mary is the librarian in a quaint New 
England town. Nearly every day she comes 
home laughing over something funny that has 
happened. Once a little boy said he “wanted a 
book—a kind of a red book with black serawly 
| things all over it.” He did not know the name or 





| the author, but he was sure he could tell if he saw 
| it. And once an old man asked for a nice stupid 
book for his wife to go to sleep over. Every night 
she read a few pages, and then dozed off. 


Cousin Mary was interested in everything and 
averybery, and knew all the happenings, so when 
a young Frenchman, whose wife. had been quite 
ill, dropped in, Cousin wy | inquired for her sym- 
pathetically: “How is she feeling to-day?” 

A - ,! smile spread over the young man’s 
face, and his hands gesticulated to punctuate his 
picturesque response : 

“Oh—sank you—he better! He stand up in bed 
and eat tea!” 


*® © 


THE HONEST JAPANESE SCHOOLBOY. 


| [F the ability to please his employer is the chief 
| virtue in a servant, the Japanese youth who 
advertised in one of the Boston newspapers should 
have little difficulty in getting a place. 


Co al apn es ay outh, wants position as 
cook or any work in Boston or anywhere, will 
move and work as if smartest hands and legs as 
lightning, obedience to maxim, “Dust accumulat- 
ing becomes # mountain,” never said “Didn’t 
come to mind for duties”; appointed myself as a 
representative of Japan in America, never laid 
down except human, natural sleep, as above re- 
sults, absolutely economical, responsibility, care- 


difference of daytime and nighttime, always finest 
daytime weather, work with pleasure and _posi- 
tively willing to teach mathematics (included 
a may mathematics), > boys to spend 
leisure hours; try how am I; best reference. 
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A MILD ACCUSATION. 


NCLE Henry Barnes was one of the mildest of 
men. No one had ever seen him angry or 

impatient, but when his old-time neighbor and 
supposed friend, John Ragland, deliberately 
| cheated him out of $900, even his kindly, patient 
spirit was ruffled. 

“Sometime,” he remarked to his wife, “I’m 
going to tell that man what I think of him.” 
| One day he came home highly satisfied with him- 
| self. “I saw John Ragland to-day, and I told him 
straight out what I thought of him,” he said. 

“What did you say?” asked his wife. 

“T told him I thought he was a very unreason- 
able man.” 
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off to the kitchen while the children threw open | 


the front door. 

“T guess I’m pretty late,” began Mr. Ball, 
meekly. He stopped in surprise as Tom politely 
helped him with his coat and Marion solicitously 
hung up his hat. 

“Hurry up, Henry!” called Mrs. Ball, good- 
naturedly. “I’ve your favorite chicken pie for 
supper. It may be a little cold, but I thought it 
might taste good after a hard day’s work.” 

“T tried to get that Myrtle Avenue car,” began 
Mr. Ball a second time, ‘‘but I just missed it.” 


SUMNER’S PROGRESS. 


| 

N Mr. H. J. Warner’s “New Letters of an Idle 
| Man” appears the following brief anecdote con- 
| cerning Julia Ward Howe: 


| She had invited Charles Sumner to a party to 

| meet Edwin Booth, the actor. Sumner was disin- 
clined to come. ‘‘The truth is,” he said, “I have 
got beyond taking an interest in individuals.” 

|. Mrs. Howe made no reply at the time, but in 

| her ae that night she wrote, “Charles Sumner 

| has got beyond taking an interest in individuals. 

| God Almighty has not got so far.” 


run unevenly. The mechanism is as simple as | 


in addition to the standard clock, there are the 


ful for human virtue, in character there’s no | 


| OLD AT TWENTY 
RETURN OF YOUTH WITH PROPER FOOD. 


Many persons who eat plenty never seem to be 
| properly nourished. 

| That’s because the food is not digested and ab- 
| sorbed. Much that is eaten is never taken up by 
| the system as real food, and so the tissues simply 
starve and the individual may, as in a recent case, 
| look and feel old in what should be the bloom of 
life, youth. 

“At twenty I was prematurely old. The health 
| and vigor and brightness of youth had been, as it 
seemed, stolen from me. I went to work in the 
morning with slow steps and a dull head. 

“My work through the day was unsatisfactory 
for my breakfast lay in my stomach like a hard 
lump. I was peevish and the gas in my stomach 
was very annoying. After supper I usually went to 
bed to toss half the night from sheer nervousness. 

“This was all from indigestion—caused by 
wrong eating. 3 

“Finally I tried Grape-Nuts and I cannot de- 
scribe the full benefits received from the food. It 
gave me back my health. It has completely 
restored good digestion and my ailments have 
disappeared. I steadily improved and am now 
strong and in perfect health.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
| Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
| “There’s a Reason.” 


| Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 
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Fellows, here’s a sure-fire 
cartridge ! 


Boy Scout Cartridges 


are accurate and true, like Boy Scouts. They 
don’t misfire and they hit on the spot where 
you hold the gun. They are the same type as 
the U. S. Cartridges with which American 
Rifle Teams won two World’s Championships 
in four years. 

If you want to know how to shoot and 
handle a gun with safety, write us a post card 





It’s a book that 
makes a gun 
safe in every 
boy's hands and 
makes a boy 
safer who goes 
with boys who 
shoot rifles. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
Dept. 26, Lowell, Mass. 
Makers of THE BLACK SHELLS 




















three years. Yet you are still asked 
as high as $4.25 for a quality bicycle 
tire. Here is offered you the famous 
“‘Goodyear-Akron’”’ single-tube Bi- 
cycle Tire, at $2.48—a tire of genu- 





These tires are made 

in the world’s greatest tire plant. 

An output of up to 10,000 pneumatic 
tiresa day has brought the costdown 
and down. Goodyear profit last year 
averaged 6% percent. Thus you get 





A $4.25 Guaranteed 


Bicycle Tire for 


Rubber prices have dropped in the last 


ine Goodyear quality heels, See —~ saxvine ot 

hrough and th h. about half the regular standa 

wi (joop SSYEAR Salon of anak pudier Gc. 
AKRON, OnIO 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Dept. 211, AKRON, OHIO 


$2.48 


the two-fold advantage of lowest profit and 
largest output. 

Others can make lesser tires—but poor 
tires are not worth while. No man knows 
how to build a better tire than Goodyear. 

» And here at $2.48 you get a guaranteed tire of 





How to Get Them. Order from 

us direct. For the plain tread, send 

$2.48 pertire. For the non-skid, send $2.75 per tire. 

If we have a dealer near you, order will be filled 

through him. Otherwise we send by Parcel Post. 

We ask direct orders because so many dealers 
handle tires which pay them larger profits. 
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This delicious mint 
juice confection improves 





out all impurities. 
besides delicious! 
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and digestion-aiding. 


a 


Chew it after every meal 


| 2 Be sure it’s 
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| Here’s a “PacKage” 
. that insures a 


“SAFE FOURTH!” | 


You can’t bring children 
or family anything they’1l 
like so well, for the next- 
to-nothing price. 


It’s simple, beneficial enjoy- 


endurance by keeping the 
mouth moist and closed. 


The seal is airtight. It keeps 
It’s safe 


You’re sure it’s fresh besides 
breath-purifying, appetite 


pence > 
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nt without amy drawbacks. 


brightens teeth — hardens 
ms. It costs less than 
anything else, lasts 
longer, tastes better, 
does more good, 


COsTS 
LEAST! 


LASTS 
LONGEST! 
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» |vaporated 
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Just the purest, richest milk obtainable, : 
with half the natural moisture removed. | 


Make a note zow to have your grocer 
include a can of Libby’s Milic with your 
next order. 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, Chicago 
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From photograph of Camel Train bearing provisions from Bourke, New South Wales, 
to the arid lands of central Australia. 


The Stern Test 
of Food Value 


comes when conditions call for the most nutrition in the most compact form. 


Grape-Nuts food has a condensed strength unequalled, and it keeps 
indefinitely. A camel can pack enough of this delicious, easily digested 
food to keep a small army well-fed for weeks. It is quality that makes 
this possible. 


Millions, at home and abroad, use 


Grape-Nuts 


*‘There’s a Reason’’ 








